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climbed on the Royal bandwagon, until now 
more schools use Royals than any other typewriter. 


Or; THE YEARS, more and more schools have 


There must be a reason. Indeed, there are several. 

Royals are easier to teach on. And easier to learn 
on. They stand up under rugged classroom use. They 
take less time out for repairs. 

And as for service, Royal maintains more than 900 
service centers able to give you prompt, efficient, 
accurate help, if needed. 


Royal provides students and teachers with a host 


What makes the 
Royal bandwagon so popular? 


of typing and teaching aids and offers valuable in- 
structional demonstrations free. 

This typewriter is preferred 24 to 1 by people in 
business who type. Are you using the World’s 
Number 1 Typewriter in your classrooms? 


STANDARD, ELECTRIC, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Roytype® business supplies 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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In This Issue 


> Good classroom teachers are constant- 
ly on the alert for ways to create interest 
and to stimulate learning on the part of 
their students. The feature section (pages 
7-20) of this issue of the Forum has an 
abundance of fine suggestions. The sug- 
gestions are so easy to follow. 


> Seven of the photographs in this is- 
sue show learning situations sponsored by 
FBLA Chapters. On page 11 (reading 
across the top) are photographs from 
chapters at Redondo Beach, California; 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania; and Nickerson, 
Kansas; (center right) Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; (lower right) Redondo Beach, Cali- 
fornia. On page 13, the students are from 
chapters in Indianapolis, Indiana; and 
Columbia, South Carolina. The FBLA 
contributor on page 41 suggests a chap- 
ter or class activity which might be worked 
into the 1957 Centennial Celebration. The 
NEA’s Centennial and UBEA’s counter- 
part for business education will be ob- 
served by teachers and students from 
coast to coast. 

> The goodness of the Services Section 
(pages 21-32) speaks for itself. Each 
article provides worth-while suggestions 
for classroom use. 

> Professional educators and laymen 
agree that the White House Conference 
on Education was the most tremendously 
exciting thing that has happened in the 
history of educational conferences. The 
report on page 33 could be expanded into 
a volume. A copy of the official report 


Editor: Teaching Aids Section 
LEWIS R. TOLL 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Students Help Set the Stage 


‘may be obtained by writing to: White 


For Learning 


lich the students not only help to 
hey are going to learn it. Many of 


THE MODERN SCHOOL is one in vy 
decide what they are to learn, but how 
the modern teaching aids are most gffective when they have been chosen 
by the students and when the studg@fitg°help to set the stage for their use. 
Among the aids wherein stydent “planning and participation should be in- 
volved before, during, and ater the direct learning from the aid itself, are 
class, committee, and individual visitations; classroom speakers from the 
business world; role playing by the students; bulletin board displays; in- 
dividual or group demonstrations; motion pictures and other projections; 
and supplementary printed materials prepared by business firms, government 
offices, and other agencies. 


The values accruing from student participation in the planning and _ use 
of these aids might be even more important than the actual concepts learned 
directly from the aids. To plan cooperatively a good visitation, for example, 
calls for such pupil traits as initiative, resourcefulness, thoroughness, orderli- 
ness, and courtesy. Such student activities as interviewing businessmen prior 
to a group visitation, writing business letters before and after the tour, 
arranging for transportation, and other business activities are a part of the 
tour project. When properly set up, this project allows for putting desirable 
business policies and procedures into actual practice. 


Perhaps a business teacher, particularly of the general business subjects, 
should consider at the beginning of each project to what extent the students 
should help to set the stage for the unit as a whole and for its parts. It 
saves a considerable amount of time if the teacher does all the planning 
for the use of teaching aids, but is the time saved worth the learning-by- 
doing opportunities omitted? The answer to this question obviously de- 
pends upon how much time is consumed in the cooperative, student planning. 
The majority of the class time should not be devoted to making arrange- 
ments for learning the concepts which the content units are set up to provide. 
The time for student planning and carrying out of the plans can be kept 
within reasonable bounds, however, by the teacher who has developed a 
preliminary pattern of questions to use when necessary to make the coopera- 
tive process more systematic.—LeEwis R. Tou, Issue Editor. 


ing this month. These associations are al 
important part of the UBEA structure. 
> Are you making full use of the Clip 
‘n Mail coupons provided to members! 
More good teaching aids can be found 
through the services of the Forum’s ad- 
vertisers.—H.P.G. 


House Conference Committee, Room 4054, 
South Building, Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

> News of the Southern Region and 
affiliated associations is interesting read- 
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learn easier, faster on Underwoods! 
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ail Why? Mostly because the Underwood is designed to —_ Let us demonstrate the new Underwood Standard and 


o-by- make teaching easier. the new Underwood Electric. See for yourself why 
a The new Underwood Standard and Electric Type- they are superior teaching tools. There’s no obligation. 
writers have features which mean speed and accuracy — Call your Underwood Office (you'll find the number in 
come more readily and naturally. the Yellow Pages of your phone book) or mail the 
coupon below. 


ning. 
inge- 
vide. All Underwoods have conventional scales—customary 
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Perr FEATURES FOR THE ADVANCED STUDENT 
GOING INTO BUSINESS 


Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager 
Business Education Division 
Underwood Corporation 
= ¢ Paper Table Centering Scales. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
¢ Diamond Settings (Standard Only) for properly 
ire al placed short, medium, and long letters. 

¢ Minimum hand travel keeping fingers closer to 


| Please send me further information on 

> Chip the keyboard. the new Underwood 150 [|] the new Underwood Electric [_] 
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NAME AND TITLE 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION SCHOOL 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Underwood lLtd., Toronto 1, Canada SCHOOL ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE 
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VISIBLE, AUTOMATIC MARGINS — The 
easiest, fastest margin setting of all. Indicators 
show exact location on margin scale. 


INTERCHANGEABLE PLATEN — Teach 
on the machine that gives you the “Quick- 
Switch” platen, that makes the VisOmatic a 
specialized writing machine. 

BALANCED LINE SPACING — Save miles 
of “reach” with one-space movement of the 
lever for single spacing; two-space movement 


for double spacing; not . . . three-space move- 
ment for all spacings. 


FINGERTIP KEYSET TAB CONTROLS— 
Conveniently placed on facing panel; instant, 
precision set and clear; simplifies tabulation 
required in all types of professional work. 
ADJUSTABLE SPACING — Simplifies right 
margin justification and “error correction.” 
ALL THE “PROFESSIONAL” FEATURES 
— assuring a thorough preparation for the 
business world. 


...PRICED AT A LOW, 
LOW SPECIAL 
SCHOOL PRICE! 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
673 Front Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Without obligation, please send me more information 
about the R. C. Allen VisOmatic Typewriter. 


NAME 
R.C.Allen Business Machines,Inc. Stoo: 
673 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan CITY 
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A Community Resource: The Guest Speaker 


The outside speaker provides a welcome change of procedure. 


By JAMES F. GIFFIN 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, IIlinois 


A FEW YEARS AGO the head of a department in 
a state college was invited by a business teacher 
in an area high school to speak fora few minutes about 
career opportunities to pupils of the business depart- 
ment in that school. When the department head arrived 
at the school for the appointment, he was surprised 
and dumbfounded to be told that he was to address an 
all-school assembly of pupils and that the hour had 
been reserved for his address! To this day he does not 
speak kindly of the incident or the teacher who ar- 
ranged it. 

In another case a member of the same college staff 
was requested to talk to members of a business club in 
another area high school about business requirements in 
the world of business occupations. When he arrived he 
was introduced to the assembled pupils as a person 
who would tell them about college life, its business 
courses, and the values of college training. Many of 
the pupils appeared to have no serious interest in the 
discussion. As the visitor tried to collect his wits and 
organize his discussion around the new topic, he could 
prompt no questions from the pupils who appeared to 
be eyeing the clock more than the speaker, the attend- 
ing teacher took the opportunity to relax, and the hour 
ended in disappointment and _ frustration for the 
speaker. 

Is this the manner in which visiting businessmen are 
treated when they come to the classroom as guest speak- 
ers? Do they find their topics so poorly defined and 
their visits so poorly conducted? Do they leave with 
the same feelings of disappointment and frustration? 
If they do, then business teachers are doing themselves, 
the class, the school and the businessmen a real dis- 
service—a real harm! 

Do business teachers realize that the use of business- 
men as guest speakers offers more than just a rich 
source of information? Do they realize that it consti- 
tutes a medium of public relations for the department 
and the school—a medium of such potentiality that its 
importance should be overlooked by no business teacher ? 
A classroom activity of such apparent simplicity often 
leads to carelessness in use, and carelessness in the case 
of the visit may be more than wasteful; it may be 
harmful to the department and the school. The visit 
has implications-—its use as an activity should be given 
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careful thought by teachers if full benefits are to be 
realized. 

Classroom visits entail a minimum of inconvenience 
for any of the parties concerned. Visits by businessmen 
make it unnecessary to take the class from the school 
building with the accompanying responsibility and lia- 
bility that a field trip imposes on the teacher and the 
administration. The classroom visit avoids the need for 
arranging transportation and providing for the absence 
of pupils from other classes. In short, it cuts out the 
myriad of arrangements that may be necessary in order 
to make visits that are sometimes disappointingly in- 
effective because the numbers involved are cumbersome 
for the time and facilities of the resources available. 
The contributor remembers particularly one occasion in 
which a field trip was made by a party of students to 
one of the area plants a good many miles distant only 
to learn that the girls of the party could not enter 
portions of the plant for reasons of ‘‘safety.’’ 

Speakers Serve Many Purposes 

The successful practices described in business educa- 
tion literature on the topic of classroom visitors reveals 
the endless possibilities for this type of resource. Mer- 
chants, bankers, insurance agents, brokers, supervisors, 
salesmen, executives—persons from all walks of business 
activity have been used successfully to familiarize pu- 
pils with the realism of business—with its standards, 
procedures, ethics, purposes, opportunities, and require- 
ments. Visiting speakers have been used quite as suc- 
cessfully for guidance purposes as for instructional 
purposes. Perhaps one of the latest, most thorough lists 
of suggestions for the use of guest speakers may be 
found in Chapter IV of Series A-Bulletin No. 151, 
‘*Guide for the One and Two Teacher Business Educa- 
tion Department,’’ published by the State of Illinois 
Board for Vocational Education. 

The views of businessmen have been sought by classes 
in many instances even when the businessmen, them- 
selves, could not visit the class. In some instances, 
where it has not been practical or possible for business- 
men to visit the classes, their views and ideas have been 
brought to the classroom by first-hand accounts of pu- 
pils who volunteered, or were appointed, to visit the 
businessmen and report their findings. In other cases 
the ideas and practices of businessmen have been 
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“It is wise to give the visitor the recognition he deserves for the time and effort he gives to the class.” 


brought to the classroom via tape recording. Many 
secretarial and stenographic students, for instance, have 
learned the nature of business dictation by practicing 
from the recorded dictation of actual business letters 
that were obtained during a dictation period in the 
business office. 

Where practical, however, the businessman’s actual 
visit to the classroom is much preferred. It has been 
stated as a principle of business education that an out- 
side speaker provides a weleome change of procedure 
for the pupils and a new type of personality to learn 
from; that the attitudes and understandings about busi- 
ness are bound to be increased by hearing representa- 
tive businessmen talk about their problems. 


Visits Have Many Values 


The values of visits are not restricted to the class 
alone. The businessmen themselves, the business depart- 
ment, and the school administration also benefit. The 
values might be summarized as follows: 


1. The experience is meaningful to the pupils; they are 
in contact with the realism of business. It is one thing to 
read about business practices, but quite another to hear the 
truth about business from the lips of one involved in its 
problems. 

2. Pupils have an opportunity to glimpse behind the 
seenes and hear the problems and difficulties of business life 
as a producer rather than as a consumer. Pupils in a retail- 
ing class were surprised to hear from a proprietor of a ladies 
ready-to-wear shop that cash discounts amount to as much 
as eight per cent on some purchases, and they were even more 
surprised to hear from a merchandiser in a local department 
store that in some years the profits are no more than the 
amount of discounts claimed throughout the year. They were 
also surprised to learn from the president of a local bank 
that the bank mast earn $3000 a month just to meet oper- 
ating expenses. 

3. There is opportunity for pupils to acquire occupational 
information with regard to types of work provided by busi- 
ness. It is not uncommon to see pupils cluster around the 
visitor after class is dismissed for a period of interrogation 
17 which they want to learn more of opportunities for them- 
selves. 

4. The interest of the pupils is stimulated. The activity 
involved in planning the arrangements for the visit, the con- 
duct of the visit itself, and the follow-up all provide pupil 
motivation. This results in larger enrollments in business 
courses, better grades, and more practical preparation for 
useful employment. 

5. Contacts with business and industry are established 
which will aid the pupils when seeking employment and the 
teacher when placing his pupils. 

6. There is direct evidence to the pupils that the school 
is not an isolated part of the community, but that the citizens 
recognize and respect its functions and needs, and have 
demonstrated a willingness to contribute to the achievement 
of its purposes. 

7. The teacher enjoys inereased prestige and respect of 
businessmen when they discover that he is attempting to 
narrow the gap between education and business practice. The 
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word gets around that the teacher is a practical person as 
well as a theorist. 

8. The teacher becomes aware of current practices in the 
business community. This is necessary if teachers are to train 
youth for business and the business of living. As the pupils 
learn, the teacher learns. 

9. There is greater appreciation on the part of the local 
businessmen of what the school is trying to do and what 
obstacles must be overcome. Interest in the school and its 
activities is stimulated; there is a sympathy and even a desire 
to make some contribution to its efforts. 

10. The citizens’ interest in the school has been demon- 
strated to the faculty, the administration, and the Board of 
Education. This is of: help to them in planning the business 
education curriculum,as well as in making detailed changes 


in specific subjects. 
It has been emphasized by writers in the field of 


business education that the business teacher is in a par- 
ticularly fortunate position for contacts which facilitate 
friendships with businessmen. These friendships pave 
the way for classroom visits. Through advisory com- 
mittees, service clubs, civic and social groups, business- 
men’s associations, and the church there are innumer- 
able ways for the public to meet the business teacher 
and for him to meet the public. This is good, because 
experience has shown that adequate understanding of 
the vocational, social, and consumer business competen- 
cies for which business teachers are responsible require 
continued and extensive associations with businessmen. 

Business teachers who isolate themselves from the 
businessmen of the community and do not seek associa- 
tions outside their own professional groups find them- 
selves handicapped in developing community resources 
for classroom use. It is natural and easy to invite a 
businessman to your class if you have come to be good 
friends through common membership in a service organ- 
ization like Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, or Business and 
Professional Women, or some social or civic organiza- 
tion like a card club and the community chest. 


Preparation Is Necessary 


Ideally, the visit should be planned by the members 
of the class—not just the teacher. But since the teacher 
provides the guiding hand and holds the responsibility 
for the decisions of the class, it would be well to ob- 
serve certain cautions. 

Speakers must be carefully chosen. When selecting a 
speaker the class must be sure that he has something 
timely to offer, and can tell it interestingly. Many 
capable and successful businessmen are strangers to 
classroom situations. Many of them are reluctant to 
make a ‘‘speech’’ as such, and some are ill prepared 
by training and experience to speak to groups though 
their experience would make a valuable contribution to 
the class. This suggests that the invitation, or request 
to speak, must be carefully prepared, and the class visit 
must be carefully conducted. 
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“Visiting speakers can be used as successfully for guidance purposes as for instructional purposes.” 


In the first place many businessmen who are not 
accustomed to public speaking are uneasy at the thought 
of ‘‘giving a speech.’’ In the second place it is seldom 
desirable that a visitor ‘‘speak’’ for the duration of a 
class period. Rather, it is more desirable for him to 
introduce the topic under consideration and let pupil 
interest and pupil questions determine whether it will 
become a question-answer type of discussion, or a 
speech. It is only fair to the visitor that he be informed 
of the procedure that the class expects to follow. 

Experience has shown repeatedly that businessmen 
are much more receptive to the idea of ‘‘talking with’’ 
pupils than they are to ‘‘giving a speech.’’ An invita- 
tion phrased accordingly may mean tiie difference be- 
tween acceptance or refusal. 

The businessman should not only be told of the na- 
ture of the topic he is to discuss, but he should be given 
suggestions concerning the major points to be presented 
and illustrated. In some instances it may be wise actu- 
ally to provide him with an outline of the material to 
be discussed. In the absence of a point-by-point outline 
the speaker may come poorly prepared and talk in 
generalities. 

The visitor must know precisely the date, time, and 
place that he is to appear. Common courtesy would 
indicate that if it is the speaker’s first visit to the 
department, the teacher or one of the pupils should 
meet him at the entrance of the school building and 
conduct him to the room. This sort of gracious treat- 
ment should prevail throughout each visit. 

If, during his talk or discussion, the speaker falters 
because of stage fright, or appears to have exhausted 
his information resources, it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to ‘‘spark’’ the discussion unless pupil interest 
takes over with questions. Many businessmen who are 
uneasy at the thought of giving a speech would weleome 
the chance to take their cues from pupil questions. 

The class should be prepared in advance as to the 
information and understandings they want to obtain 
from the talk. This, in itself, may stimulate the pupils 
to ask questions and make for a more constructive visit. 
In any event, it is neither right nor fair for the teacher 
to dump the responsibility for the class period on the 
visitor. 

If the speaker leaves the room with the feeling he 
did a good job and that the class enjoyed it and joined 
in the discussion, the teacher has a booster for himself, 
his class, and his school. The speaker will never be 
enthusiastic, however, about a group that sits through 
a speech he knows was a failure. It is tmportant for 
the class, and important for good public relations, that 
the visitor succeed. 

An introduction that sets an informal tone and makes 
the visitor feel at ease is a necessary prelude to the 
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discussion or speech. Every speaker desires to do a 
good job and appreciates any help he ean get from the 
teacher in setting the stage. 


An Appreciative Follow-Up 


In the interest of good public relations it is wise to 
give the visitor the recognition he deserves for the time 
and effort he has given the class. This may be done by 
the class in the following ways: 

1. Send the speaker a “thank you” letter after his appear- 
ance. 

2. If the speaker is an employee, send his employer a 
letter of appreciation. 

3. Write a news article about the speaker for publication 
in the community newspaper and the school news. 


4. Prepare an account of the visit for a regularly sched- 
uled news broadeast if you have a local radio station. 

The appropriate course of action for the follow-up 
may be planned by the class as it reconstructs and sum- 
marizes his talk subsequent to the visit. 

Speakers appreciate and deserve this kind of thought- 
fulness. If they have enjoyed the visit and the pub- 
licity it has earned for them, they will be receptive to 
further invitations and may even seek opportunities to 
visit the class again. If their interest in the school 
and the class is aroused, the variety of results may be 
surprising. The following actual experience will illus- 
trate this point: 

1. Businessmen who became absorbed in the work of the 
class recommended other merchants who can make a contribu- 


tion on the topic even though no such request had been 
made of them. 

2. Local merchants voluntarily offered to arrange for 
visits to the class by the traveling representatives of their 
suppliers so the class could Iearn about merchandising on the 
wholesale level. 

3. Loeal merchants on repeat visits voluntarily brought 
members of their own staff to help them describe and illus- 
trate business practices. 

4. A representative of the state Chain Store Council ealled 
on an instructor to learn for himself what the class was doing 
and to offer the assistance of that office after noting the 
enthusiasm of two of the local merchants who had visited 
the class. 

5. Two businessmen, after repeated visits to classes, be- 
came so imbued with the satisfaction of classroom teaching 
that they left business to return to college in order to qualify 
for teaching. 

This sort of enthusiasm is a direct by-product of sue- 
cessful experiences with classes. It is good for the class, 
the teacher, the businessmen, and the school. 

It has been said that the methods of using local busi- 
ness resources are limited only by the imagination of 
the teacher. If we accept this as a fact, it seems reason- 
able to state further that the opportunities for using 
visiting businessmen as speakers is limited only by the 
imagination of the teacher. 
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“A student’s interest is at its highest when he is taking a part in the doing activity.” 


Student Participation Through Role Playing 


With role playing may come enthusiasm, the paradox of realism, and the desire for learning. 


By RALPH E. MASON 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


[* SEARCH FOR WAYS to create interest in the 
subject matter teachers frequently overlook one of 
the most dynamic motivating devices, that of role play- 
ing or play making. There is a need for further inves- 
tigation of the opportunities for student participation 
wherein teachers act as resource persons in the prepa- 
ration, and students carry out the dramatization of 
business techniques and relationships. 

The value of role playing is apparent to those who 
have recognized that motivation comes about largely 
through a feeling of personal responsibility or accom- 
plishment. A student’s interest is at its highest when 
he is taking a part in the doing activity. 

A business teacher does not have to be trained in 
dramaties in order to direct the preparation of effective 
role playing presentations by his students. He will be 
pleasantly surprised at the fine work his students do 
in selecting appropriate topics and in using original 
ideas of getting those topics across to the class through 
the medium of make-believe. 

Business education courses pertaining to office and 
store etiquette—office practice, office occupations, basic 
business education, distributive education, secretarial 
training—contain an abundance of suitable topics. The 
skill subjects such as typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
shorthand also have numerous possibilities for demon- 
strations in which one or more students can take part. 
College courses in methods of teaching become more 
meaningful to future teachers when student teachers 
participate in group presentations or actually take the 
role of teachers before the class. 

The teacher should be sure that the topics selected 
for role playing are of vital importance to his students ; 
that their interest is aroused by seeing the actual need 
for solutions to the problems. If given an opportunity 
to express themselves, the students will supply a list 
of topies that can be evaluated and refined by class dis- 
cussion. The instructor should know enough about the 
topics to be able to assist in the planning of the presen- 
tation. 


It is well to list enough situations for presentation . 


so that each class member has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in teams of twos or threes. Teams can be 
made up through volunteers, rather than by arbitrary 
appointment. A suggested list of topics follows. 
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SECURING AND HoLpInG Aa JoB 

1. Employment interyiew 

2. Proper business @ress 

3. Personal grooming 

4. Employer-employee relationships 
a. Correction of an employee by a supervisor 
b. Advice to an employee on personal hygiene 
ce. Settlement of disagreements between employees 
d. Explanation of a store or office rule 
e. Inquiring about a raise or a promotion 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Following a teacher demonstration of a skill, have two or 
three students repeat the process before the class. 

a. Insertion of paper in the typewriter and removal 

b. Correct position at the typewriter 

e. Properly filling out check stub and check (form on 


blackboard) 
d. Analyzing a journal entry or financial statement 
e. Writing correct shorthand characters 


ON-THE-JOB ACTIVITIES 

a. Sales demonstrations 
Handling customers’ returns and complaints 
Receptionist duties 
. Good telephone techniques 
Handling inter-office requests for file information 
Courtesy to fellow employees 
Good stockkeeping methods 
Maintaining confidences intrusted by fellow employees 
or the management 

Role playing can be done spontaneously, with student 
teams having only a few minutes of warm-up and 
acquaintance with the topic. However, a more thorough 
job can be done by selecting and assigning topics a day 
or two in advance of the presentations to allow time 
for the students to (1) work up some scripts, (2) pro- 
vide for properties and supplies, and (3) practice and 
polish their skits. If each presentation is limited to 
five or ten minutes, all of the student teams will put 
on their skits in one or two class periods. 

Let us consider two role-playing topies to further 
illustrate the method. Briefly, each topic will be de- 
scribed as it might be planned. 


Sates DEMONSTRATION (Cash take, Cash send, Credit sale, 
Lay-a-way) 

1. Participants—two students, one acting as salesperson, 
one as customer. 

2. Properties—an assortment of 3 sizes and 3 price lines, 
with some related items. Sales checks, money or stage 
money, wrapping materials. (Local stores usually will 
be glad to check out the necessary merchandise on 
memorandum receipt). 
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ROLE PLAYING .. . Receiving and placing telephone calls can 
be worked into many skits or used alone as shown in the above 
photograph to demonstrate correct procedures. . . . To lend 
“office atmosphere” (top, right), a student drew outlines of office 
furniture for the back drop. Between scenes, the narrator de- 
scribed what each participant was wearing and why the garment 
was especially good for office dress. In this scene the secretary 
makes an appropriate introduction. . . . “Your Voice Is You” 
(right, center) is a lively skit arranged by the telephone com- 
pany. ... “Behind the Scenes at the Bank” (lower right) provides 
opportunity for a variety of roles. 


3. Equipment-—a table top or actual display case, a change 
box or eash register. 

4. Points to be illustrated—friendly greeting, determining 
customer’s wants by correct handling and care of mer- 
chandise (stockkeeping), demonstration and presentation 
of article selected, meeting objections, closing the sale, 
related selling. 

TELEPHONE Courtesy (Receiving and placing office calls.) 

1. Participants—two to five students, possibly an office 
girl, a customer, a long distance operator, an employer, 
and a switchboard operator. 

2. Properties—display instruments loaned by the local tele- 
phone company, pencils, note pads, correspondence or 
card files. 

Equipment—regular classroom tables and chairs. 

4. Points to be illustrated—correct procedure in answering 
the telephone, reaching the employer by telephone, se- 
curing information requested, placing a long distance 
call, correct telephone voice, courtesy illustrated in all 
telephone techniques. 

Student teams in any case should preface their role- 
playing skits by explaining the main points to be illus- 
trated, stating any assumptions they have made regard- 
ing properties or conditions. Then, time should be 
provided after each skit for constructive criticism and 
discussion. Some teachers like to distribute simple rat- 
ing sheets to class members before each skit to enable 
the students to appraise the skit systematically. 

Teachers develop in the use of the method of role 
playing as they practice it. The variation in procedure 
provided by the role playing will help to enliven other 
class processes. Each class member has the opportunity 
to play a part. Originality and initiative are evidenced 
by students who heretofore have seemed unchallenged 
by traditional classroom procedure. 
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“The teacher must have some very definite ideas for linking the visit to the classroom activity.” 


School-Community Partnership in Action 


The business community is an interesting and educational showplace for young adults. 


By RAY WILLIAM ARENSMAN and 
BENJAMIN F. THOMAS 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


OST EDUCATORS remember reading of the 

tragedy which struck recently in Canada’s Banff 
National Park. A group of 22 ill-equipped teenagers 
started out to climb Mount Rundle without permission 
or proper planning. They were not properly dressed 
or equipped. They asked no one’s guidance or assist- 
ance. All they had was their exuberant enthusiasm as 
they began to scale the 9,675-foot mountain. The trip 
ended in disaster and seven boys paid with their lives 
for the group’s failure to plan and prepare for the trip. 


Although it is highly improbable that many teen- 
agers have lost their lives because their teachers failed 
to make proper plans for community visits, many field 
trips have undoubtedly resulted in failure because they 
have been improperly or inadequately planned. 


True, field trips and visitations offer many rich possi- 
bilities for serving as an adjunct to classroom routine. 
In order to use the business firm as a classroom, how- 
ever, many things need to be considered. What are 
they? How can the instructor be sure that the field 
trip will be really worthwhile? There are several simple 
steps that he might take to assure himself of a valuable 
field trip. These steps involve initiating the trip, plan- 
ning the trip, carrying it out, and following it through. 
Each of these steps is worthy of consideration. 

The objectives of the trip or the visitation must be 
formulated early and constantly kept in mind. Because 
the trip is to be an educational experience, the same 
eareful planning must go into it as would go into any 
other worth-while educational experience. Taking the 
pupils to the local manufacturing plant is not, per se, 
a valid reason for making the trip. Such a visitation 
is likely to be worthwhile only if its objectives can be 
stated clearly. 

Is the trip to be made to arouse interest in a new 
unit of study? Is the purpose to arouse the students’ 
incentive for further inquiry on certain points? Is the 
trip expected to give specific information which will 
support or undergird the pupils’ in-class learning ex- 
periences? Are the students alerted to see specific or 
concrete applications of the items they have been study- 
ing? It is apparent from these questions that the 
teacher must be able to set forth the specific objectives 
for the trip. 
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Perhaps it would be well to let the pupils help formu- 
late the objectives so that they can be clearly stated for 
the principal, for th¢ pupils’ parents, for the business 
establishment to be ¥isited, and for the class. 

In many cases the schedule of the businessman, the 
school, the class, or the teacher will not permit a worth- 
while visitation by the whole class. What, then, is the 
best alternative? How about the value of the vicarious 
learning experience? Many people who have not been 
to Paris have a fairly good concept concerning the 
things which Paris has to offer. It may be up to the 
teacher to take the field trip individually at the con- 
venience of the businessman and then to use the infor- 
mation in the classroom at the proper time. The wide- 
awake teacher who intends to use the community as a 
classroom will make many more visits into that class- 
room than will the students. In this way the teacher 
ean furish many excellent illustrations and examples 
which might be impossible or impractical for students to 
experience firsthand. 

All of the foregoing considerations in reality involve 
an analysis of why the trip is being made. Once the 
objectives have been clearly defined, the means to 
accomplish these objectives need to be considered. This 
brings up such questions as what business firms to visit, 
what to look for, who will help conduct the trip, when 
will the trip be made, and what will be the method of 
transportation. 

Planning the Trip 


Any visitation must be carefully planned and organ- 
ized in order to be of maximum value to the students 
and teachers. Some teachers have been very successful 
in using committees for visitation projects. A Report- 
ing Committee may be assigned the responsibility of 
taking notes during the visit and developing a written 
summary after the visitation has been made. A Dis- 
patching Committee may be appointed to handle any 
funds, fees, or transportation costs. This committee 
may be assigned the responsibility of checking to see 
that each student has obtained from his parents written 
permission to make the trip. A Photographic Commit- 
tee might be assigned the job of taking pictures while 
the visit is in process. Perhaps a fourth committee, 
the Display Committee, could arrange the photographs 
and the reports into a very interesting display. 
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. . Students listened with interest while the 
City Editor (top, left) talked with a reporter. Later they learned 
about the responsibilities of the editorial staff and the importance 
of speed and accuracy in newspaper work... . “If you cannot 


FIELD TRIPS . 


As a part of their planning, the students and teacher 
should also consult with members of the firm to be 
visited; although the teacher should make the initial 
contact in most cases. Before the students are invited 
to participate in the planning, it might be well for the 
teacher to take the proposed trip individually to insure 
that the trip offers the educational advantages en- 
visioned. When making this preliminary visit the 
teacher should notice things which might be called to 
the students’ attention. The teacher should also be 
aware of any background facts or key ideas which might 
be explored when the students go through the firm. 
After making this preliminary visit, the teacher should 
decide whether or not the trip is actually worthwhile 
and whether it will fulfill the specific educational objec- 
tives for which it is designed. By this time it is desir- 
able to prepare a list of the concepts or learnings which 
the trip is expected to promote. 

Having satisfied himself that the trip is really worth- 
while, the teacher should work with the class and a 
representative of the firm in planning the various de- 
tails of the trip. The size of the group should be con- 
sidered. The length of the time required for the trip 
must be noted. When should the trip be made? How 
will it fit the schedule at school? Is there a possibility 
for breaks if the trip is long? Is there much walking 
involved? Are the students apt to become fatigued? 
What alternate plans could be put into effect if various 
contingencies arise? Will it be necessary to stay for 
lunch? Have arrangements been made for refreshments? 

Several important details need to be considered and 
discussed with representatives of the firm. How effec- 
tive are the company guides or chaperones who will 
accompany the group? Can the company representa- 
tives explain clearly and interestingly the things that 
the pupils will see? Will the company provide signs, 
diagrams, maps, visual aids, demonstrations, or hand- 
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bring it to school, go to it,” is the motto of a business teacher 
who claims the community as her laboratory. These future office 
workers already know more about automation than most teachers 
knew a decade ago. 


outs to explain machinery, processes, or operations that 
are performed in the company? Has the teacher famil- 
iarized the company representatives with the real objec- 
tives and purposes of the trip? Has the teacher ac- 
quainted these representatives with the students’ back- 
ground for understanding the things they might see? 

Just as the business prepares for the visitation, so 
should the teacher prepare the students. The back- 
ground facts, the concepts to be learned, and the things 
to be observed should all be discussed with the students 
in a briefing session. It may be advisable at this time 
to have the students raise questions which they would 
like to have answered as the trip is taken. The students 
must be informed of any rules or regulations concern- 
ing their conduct during the visit. Will the students 
need their parents’ permission for the trip? Will other 
teachers or the principal be consulted and clearance 
arranged? What transportation will be used? If stu- 
dents are to drive their own cars, what rules will be 
enforced? What safety precautions must be observed? 
What meeting places will be arranged? Any time de- 
voted to these details early in the planning will help 
prevent later difficulties and embarrassment. 


Carrying Out the Trip 


Now that the trip has been carefully and adequately 
planned, what is left to consider when the day of the 
trip arrives? Where does the class assemble to meet 
the guide and start on the tour? What is the guide’s 
name? When the guide is introduced to the students, 
a brief description of his duties in the company should 
be given. Then as the plan is followed, the pace of the 
visit must be properly set. Are too many details being 
given? Is the progress too rapid? Should the group 
be divided into several groups? Can everyone hear? 
Are there stragglers who are losing interest in the tour 
simply because they cannot hear or see properly? Are 
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“Any visitation must be carefully planned and organized in order to be of maximum value.” 


there sufficient pauses for questions or discussions? 
Does the teacher help to clarify the students’ questions ? 
Whenever necessary, does the teacher help to interpret 
the guide’s statements into simpler language for the 
students? Is the conduct and deportment of the group 
such that we are minimizing the distraction to the 
workers in the office or plant? 

Near the conclusion of the tour, what should be said 
in summary? Can a question-and-answer period be pro- 
vided? Can the teacher help interpret the questions 
and the answers? Perhaps this would be the best time 
to be sure that every student understands the concepts 
and the learnings which were to be outcomes of the trip. 


Following Through 


Well, it was fun. Everyone said it was a nice trip. 
The businessman who arranged it and the guide who 
conducted it also seem pleased. Everybody is happy— 
but what about its value as a learning experience? 
Every good football game will arouse some comment ; 
but a field trip should, in addition to favorable com- 
ment, stimulate learning. How can the instructor ecapi- 
talize on the enthusiasm which is engendered by a well- 
planned and well-executed visitation ? 

Here again the teacher must have some very definite 
plans for linking the visit to the classroom activity, 
for relating this community experience to the next step 
in the learning process. Indeed, the teacher’s responsi- 


Talking With Chalk 


By RUTH BRUNER and 
NOBLE B. MORRISON 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


QO YOU REMEMBER that exciting day in the 

first grade when the teacher said, ‘‘Let’s ask 
somebody to go to the blackboard?’’ and everybody sat 
breathlessly to see who would be chosen? Suddenly, 
she called on you. As you walked proudly to the board, 
you felt much too big to be only six years old! Then, 
in succeeding grades, the blackboard became more fa- 
miliar to you and not quite so exciting as you dia- 
grammed sentences, worked arithmetic problems, and 
perhaps even stayed after school to write 200 times, ‘‘I 
will not talk in school!’’ Indeed, the blackboard has 
long played an important part in our school life. 

The blackboard still plays an important part in every 
classroom although its appearance has changed tremen- 
dously since those days. No longer are these chalk- 
boards always that gloomy, depressing black; many are 
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bility is to insure that the classroom work is coordi- 
nated with the trip and vice versa. Perhaps the various 
committees mentioned previously should be asked to 
prepare, present, and discuss their reports. Also, a 
sincere letter of appreciation to the company should 
be written by members of the class. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for a committee to draft several letters of 
appreciation, with the class voting on that which they 
like the best. It is probably not superfiuous for the 
teacher to write another letter expressing gratitude on 
behalf of the teacher’'and the schoel. 

Should you formally test the students on detailed 
information that nfight have been gathered on a visita- 
tion? Probably not. But it would be a good idea to 
see what concepts have been changed, what learning 
has been acquired, what attitudes have been changed, 
what enthusiasm for further learning has been en- 
gendered by the trip. In other words, it should be 
possible for us to evaluate the trip in light of our objee- 
tives. Only by taking this step can we be assured that 
future trips will fulfill their objectives and be really 
worthwhile. 

It can be easily seen, then, that taking the class on 
a field trip or visitation requires careful planning and 
coordination. The business community can be an inter- 
esting and educational showplace to the class that has 
learned to make use of it under the guidance of an 
energetic teacher. 


THE LETTER .. . Diagrams are helpful in presenting the parts 
of the business letter. The same or similar diagrams can be used 
when discussing letter styles and placement. 


soft green, pale beige, or some other light color. No 
longer are they made only of slate or composition; 
today’s boards may be made of steel on which, as if by 
magic, placards containing headings, diagrams, or out- 
lines are held in place by inconspicuous magnets. 
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“A piece of chalk is not worth much until it starts to talk.” 


The new ‘‘chalkboard’’ may be a sliding board that 
raises and lowers like a window; it may be of swinging 
design with a bulletin board on the back. It can be a 
portable board set in small tracks across the walls. If 
it happens to be a colorless glass board over a wall 
painted the same color as the rest of the room, today’s 
student may have difficulty identifying it as a writing 
surface ! 


This new look in chalkboards, however, does not 
extend to the chalk. Chalk dust is still the despair of 
many teachers who keep a damp cloth handy—a sponge 
is even better—to dispel some of, its bad effects. But 
chalk, like the board, is not always the same color. 
Business teachers have learned that colored chalk is 
not the especial province of the grade school teacher. 
An accounting teacher may use different colored chalk 
to illustrate the adjusting, closing, and reversing entries 
to help the pupil trace the entry. A shorthand teacher 
may use brightly colored chalk to show the root-word 
principle in word-building exercises. Many teachers 
using the old-fashioned blackboard have discovered 
that yellow chalk shows up on black much better than 
does white. 


Everybody Uses Them 


Regardless of the changes in appearance, the chalk- 
board of today (along with its yardstick and pointer) 
remains for the teacher the most important visual aid. 
Every classroom comes equipped with this equipment, 
the teacher doesn’t have to be a mechanic to ‘‘operate’’ 
it, and it has more varied uses than any other single 
visual aid. 


Since surveys have indicated that all teachers use the 
chalkboard to some extent, its use may have become 
dulled by familiarity. Therefore, a review of some of 
the principles of good chalkboard presentation may sug- 
gest ways to use it more effectively. 


A piece of chalk isn’t worth much... until it starts 
to talk. Properly controlled and efficiently used, the 
chalkboard can be a valuable explaining tool, because 
it will help you hold the interest of the class. Action 
is an attention-holding element of showmanship, and 
deliberate movement is a necessary part of the teacher’s 
work at the chalkboard. 


Chalkboard A.B.C.’s 


The mechanics of good chalkboard presentation are 
relatively simple. Remember to see that the boards are 
washed every other day, or more often if necessary. 
Be sure to clean everything off the board except needed 
material before class starts. If you use pointed chalk, 
as many teachers do, sharpen enough to carry you 
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through the class period. Learn to keep turning the 
chalk as you write, so that the width of your strokes 
will be more even. While you write, move the chalk 
toward you, angled close to the board, to eliminate that 
horrible squeak that always brings a groan of distress 
from the class. Try standing at a 45 degree angle to 
the board to avoid facing it while talking; talking to a - 
flat surface muffles your words. When you erase, hold 
the eraser so that the greatest cleaning width is utilized. 
The best erasing results from firm, downward, strokes. 


Be a Chalkboard Graduate 


Many devices have been worked out by experienced 
teachers to help them use the chalkboard more advan- 
tageously. Business teachers, for instance, often find 
it necessary to draw straight lines on the board. The 
simplest technique is to rub a string with chalk dust, 
hold it tightly in place, and snap it against the board. 
A white hectograph correction pencil and a straight 
edge will give clearly visible lines, or you can borrow 
a music staff liner from the band teacher. An inex- 
pensive paint striper from the hardware store will 
furnish lines of various widths. In an emergency, the 
teacher can draw a fairly straight line freehand. To 
obtain the best results with a freehand straight line: 
Locate two points on the board and place the chalk on 
the first point. Then fix your eye on the second point, 
and move your chalk quickly to it. 


It is surprising how easy this is to do with a little 
practice. If you want semi-permanent lines, they may 
be drawn while the board is damp, and they will remain 
for two or three days in spite of frequent erasing. 
Should permanent lines be preferred (and the princi- 
pal does not object), an ice pick or other sharp, pointed 
object will make a fine, thin line on a slate board. 

Since many business subjects can be enhanced by 
illustrations, another technique used by skillful teachers 
is to place on the board diagrams and drawings to show 
relationships, locations, or dimensions. If you want to 
reproduce a drawing, use a short piece of chalk held 
flat against the board to shade it, or try colored chalk 
to make your drawing stand out. You will find it help- 
ful to make a rough sketch of your illustration before 
class, so that you know exactly how to present it. Some 
teachers prefer to sketch in part of their drawing on 
the board before class, leaving the rest to be added as 
they give explanations. 


Chalkboard artists have discovered that lettering out- 
lines and headings is far more impressive than writing 
them. The more uneven action of lettering seems to 
hold attention better than the monotonous sameness of 
writing. Moreover, lettered headings stand out more 
distinctly. 
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“The chalkboard can be a psychological help in the classroom.” 


Another trick in chalkboard use is to combine it with 
the opaque projector. Select a suitable diagram, map, 
or graph which you want for display. Insert it in the 
opaque projector and experiment with the distance to 
see at what point the projector reproduces the desired 
size. Then trace your material directly on the board. 
Or, if you want the material for bulletin board display, 
fasten butcher paper on the flat surface of the chalk- 
board and trace your outline on that. This technique 
makes it possible to use eyecatching cartoons that fre- 
quently are more successful than words in putting over 
a point. 

The chalkboard also combines satisfactorily with 
three-dimensional displays. On a small table in front 
of the board, you can place your exhibits, using the 
chalkboard for headings or slogans. Such a combination 
is especially helpful for parent-teachers night, career 
conferences, or visitors’ day. In the event that you 
need more bulletin board space for these occasions, 
fasten colored burlap over your chalkboard. 


The chalkboard can be a psychological help in the 
classroom. The wise teacher, knowing that the pupil 
learns by doing, encourages him to help in chalkboard 
activity. Such activity can occasionally be utilized to 
avoid disciplinary measures. When a pupil is inattentive 
or is distracting the class, he may be sent to the board. 
The shy pupil may participate in the class discussion 
by first writing on the board. Appearing in front of the 
class will help to draw him out and make him feel secure 
as a member of the group. 

Along with these ‘‘tricks of the trade,’’ here are some 
suggestions for the improvement of your chalkboard 
artistry. 


Do’s and Don’ts 


DON’T doodle on the board. If you make vague 
lines here and there as you talk, the thinking of your 
listeners will follow vague lines, too. 

DO erase frequently. Use discretion in the amount 
of material you place on the board. You will confuse 
your class with too much writing and drawing at one 
time. 

DON’T use the chalkboard as a substitute for your 
duplicating machine. Since class time is too valuable 
to be wasted in copying, tests and long paragraphs of 
material are better duplicated and handed to the 
students. 

DO check the chalkboard occasionally from the back 
of the room to be sure that your work is large and dis- 
tinct enough to be seen from all parts of the room. 
Remember that the pupils in the back seats are also 
a part of the class. 
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DON’T expect material to remain on the chalkboard 
indefinitely. It should be used for current material 
only. Outlines and diagrams lose their effectiveness if 
they remain on the board too long; also you need the 
space for explanations and illustrations for every class 
period. 


DO make clear and logical explanations as you write 
or draw. The class should not be kept in the dark about 
what is placed on the board, unless you are keeping 
them mystified for a purpose. 


DON’T be satisfied«with the chalkboard work you’re 
doing now. Practice writing and drawing. If your 
shorthand characters are badly proportioned or your 
figures in bookkeeping are not as neat as they might 
be, spend several minutes each day on your own home- 
work drill on the board. In addition, learn to draw 
some simple charts that will help your students in book- 
keeping, business law, or general business to visualize 
ideas. Practice them after school, and make them a 
part of your teaching skill. Stick figures, which are 
easy to draw, are very expressive and enliven your 
board work. 


DO letter all new words which vou introduce and 
pronounce them distinctly. The student may think 
you’re saying ‘‘physical,’’ instead of ‘‘fiscal,’’ but see- 
ing it lettered on the board will put him on the right 
track. 


DO put material on the board in small enough blocks 
so that it is within easy writing reach. 


DON’T forget to check your board for ‘‘glare’’ spots. 
Adjusting the offending window shade may help. 


DO use your chalkboard to help students organize 
their thinking, to give detailed instructions for outside 
assignments, and for suggestions for class activity. 


DON’T neglect the lighter side. Write funny gags 
in shorthand, use cartoons for all classes, develop class 
jokes to be shared and let the chalkboard do its part. 
The humorous posters on bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
shorthand, issued by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, are available at a very nomi- 
nal cost. 


Psychologists have said that 81 per cent of all we 
learn is taken in through the eye. Therefore, business 
teachers cannot afford to neglect their visual presenta- 
tions. It is apparent that a master teacher is in charge 
when students use their eyes, as well as their ears, 
and watch the front of the room eagerly to see what 
will happen next. As the teacher looks at the chalk- 
board with a fresh eye, it might become almost as 
exciting in its possibilities as that first-grade black- 
board so many years ago. 
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“A good bulletin board provides positive publicity for the department.” 


is Your Bulletin Board Scene Seen? 


The purpose of the bulletin board must be kept in mind during its design and presentation. 


By VIRGINIA DANIELS MARKS 
Russellville High School 
Russellville, Arkansas 


HE BULLETIN BOARD is second only to the 

blackboard in its importance as a visual aid in the 
classroom, especially in the modern schools where the 
bulletin boards are the full length of a side wall of the 
classroom. The bulletin board will be a center of stu- 
dent activity when boys and girls count it a privilege 
to take turns in preparing displays. 

The bulletin board can be managed by a student com- 
mittee and does not have to be time consuming on the 
part of the teacher. Students from each business class 
ean be responsible to the managing committee for the 
materials. Those students who participate in construct- 
ing displays do not have to be ‘‘best’’ in academic 
ability. ‘‘Average’’ or ‘‘below average’’ students may 
get satisfaction from doing something for the class if 
they are given a chance to contribute to class or com- 
mittee projects of this nature. 

The bulletin board should not be a nuisance at any 
time. If there do not seem to be materials available 
for an attractive display on the current topic, the space 
should be left vacant. It is much better to have nothing 
on the board than to slap something up hurriedly with- 
out thought to its preparation. 

A bulletin board provides positive publicity for the 
department if it is colorful, timely, attractively ar- 
ranged, and changed often. 


Basic Principles for Construction 


A bulletin board display should tell a story. The 
purpose of any display is to show in picture what would 
otherwise require many words. Therefore, the display 
should be simple and easily understood. The purpose 
of the bulletin board must be kept in mind during its 
design and preparation. Among the most important 
purposes are arousing interest in a new topic, intro- 
ducing a unit, and exhibiting students’ work. 

The display should have a title or theme. Special 
lettering can be kept to a minimum if the teacher looks 
for section headings in business education and other 
journals. These magazines contain numerous features 
each of which is introduced by attractive and clearly 
distinctive titles that can easily be adapted for bulletin 
board use. Titles in magazines or newspapers that ap- 
pear in large bold face type may very often serve as 
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main captions for a specific display and will prove 
effective in attracting attention. The lettering should 
always be concise and businesslike. 


The display should be timely. When the subject of 
cooperative businesses is introduced in bookkeeping, a 
student will enjoy going to a co-op store to secure forms 
used in the bookkeeping department. This student can 
be responsible for preparing a display using these 
forms. It should be used at the time a class is studying 
the topic. The display should be constructed while the 
class is studying the topie to which the bulletin board 
materials relate. 


Data and materials used should be current and accu- 
rate. Out-dated statistics or models will give wrong 
conceptions. The picture of a modern office, for exam- 
ple, should include the latest in office machines and 
furniture. If graphs are to be used, they should be 
correct and include recent information. If an exhibit 
is used showing the number of electric typewriters in 
use, the data should be very recent because the number 
of these machines in use today greatly exceeds the 
number used five years ago. 


Bulletin boards should be completely changed at least 
once a week. A common fallacy is that once a good, 
meaningful bulletin board has been constructed, it is 
left displayed too long. Even the best displays should 
not be kept on the board for more than a week. If a 
study unit lasts longer than a week, a second display 
on the subject may be constructed. Students should be 
encouraged to constructively criticize each display, and 
to remove it as soon as it has served its purpose. Suc- 
cessive displays should be strikingly different so that 
every class member realizes that bulletin board changes 
have been made. 


Bulletin boards should be prepared by students. When 
students first develop a diagram of the display to be 
constructed, they will usually prepare a neat and at- 
tractive exhibit. However, they cannot be expected to 
produce perfect displays on their first try. Each dis- 
play should bring forth favorable comments and sug- 
gestions for improvement in display techniques. The 
students who have either contributed materials or their 
time to the construction, should be recognized by plac- 
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“Even the best displays should not remain on the bulletin board for more than one week.” 


ing their names on a small card in the corner of the 
exhibit. Students gain valuable experience in preparing 
displays. They are proud of what they have done and 
will call other students’ attention to it. 


Bulletin boards should be attractive. Displays are 
intended to be seen. Therefore, color should be used 
generously—color that blends or contrasts pleasingly. 
The predominate color should contrast with the back- 
ground. Colors should be used which attract attention. 
Even when student papers are displayed, they should 
be mounted on colored paper. 

The entire display area should be covered frequently 
with colored paper to give the board a fresh, new look. 
Solid wall or ceiling paper makes a good covering. 


Materials for Construction 


Every classroom must have a bulletin board. If nec- 
essary the boys in a business class can make one of 
soft wood, corkboard, or cloth-covered beaverboard. It 
should be placed in the flow of traffic, in a well-lighted 
part of the room, and on the eye level. 


It is desirable also to have a portable bulletin board. 
There will be times when exhibits may be displayed in 
the hall after they have been in the classroom for a 
few days. It will attract the attention of other students 
who are not enrolled in the business department and 
might interest them for future semesters. A public 
relations theme might be displayed advantageously on 
a portable board in a local business store window. 


Teachers should set aside a special file drawer to be 
filled with nothing but bulletin board materials. It is 
suggested that a file folder be set up for each display 
constructed so that the lettering, pictures used, and a 
diagram of the arrangement can be kept for future 
use. These folders can be arranged by the month, sub- 
ject, or according to whatever system suits the par- 
ticular need best. 


The teacher’s file drawer of materials should contain 
all of the auxiliary materials for the construction of 
displays, such as: a stapler (one which will tack), a 
pair of scissors, a razor blade, thumbtacks of different 
colors, packages of crepe paper, construction paper, 
straight pins, lettering guides, and Stik-tacks. Any 
teacher who has used Stik-tacks one time will not choose 
to be without them. These double adhesive dises may 
be used over and over again. They can be purchased 
from Thompson Winchester Company, 1299 Boylston, 
Boston. Metal typewriter ribbon boxes are useful for 
keeping colored thumbtacks separated. Standard letter- 
ing stencils can be obtained from Stenso Lettering Com- 
pany, Baltimore 16, Maryland. These stencils can be 
ordered»in ‘sizes 4% inch to 11% inches. 
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The 3-D effect can be given to a display by affixing 
the lettering with straight pins, then pulling the letters 
out from the board the length of the pin. In doing 
this the pins must be pushed in straight and not at an 
angle. Special parts of the display can also be pulled 
from the board to ‘‘catch the eye.’’ 

The camera fan in a business class will enjoy making 
pictures to use on the bulletin board. Other students 
can pose as employer, secretary, file clerk, and the like. 
However, from any magazine or newspaper a wide 
variety of materials ‘can be collected that is readily 
adaptable to a board displays. 


Ideas for Construction 


An examination of a few displays that have been 
used successfully will suggest many display ideas to the 
resourceful teacher. Most of the ideas presented in the 
following paragraphs are borrowed; few are in the 
original form. 

‘Welcome to These Classes.’’ Begin the year by wel- 
coming the students to the department. Display a paper 
signifying each business class taught; for example, a 
paper typewritten—for typewriting class, a paper with 
some writing in shorthand—for the shorthand class, a 
ledger account—for the bookkeeping class, adding ma- 
chine tape—for the office machines class, and a copy of 
a family budget—for the general business class. At the 
same time the welcome is being expressed, students can 
see a sample of work in which they are interested. 

‘‘Typewriting Kickoff.’’ If you have a second year 
typewriting class, give a timed writing during the first 
week so that their beginning speeds will be known. 
Show a football player kicking not one but several foot- 
balls—one for each person in the class. Each person’s 
name and speed are written on a football. The highest 
speed is being kicked the greatest distance. You might 
add the lettering ‘‘Beat Panthers’’ or whomever your 
football team plays next. 

‘‘Look Into Your Future.’’ The crystal ball is the 
center of another exhibit. On the left side list desirable 
traits: ability, efficiency, tact, appearance, reliability, 
initiative, loyalty, and others. On the right, list the 
undesirable traits: laziness, unreliability, carelessness, 
tardiness, arrogance, and incompetence. The names of 
the traits are cut from colored construction paper 
mounted on strips of a harmonizing color. In the erystal 
ball use the words ‘‘Success or Failure.’’ 

‘“Which Have You Used?’’ When different methods 
of travel are being studied, in a general business class, 
make an exhibit showing every possible means of travel. 
Students will want to tell others about their first ex- 
perience on a train, airplane, and other means of 
transportation. 
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“Students gain valuable experience in preparing displays.” 


EFFICIENCY 


GOOPE RATION COMPETENCE 


TIPS TO THE TOP... This display is for the office procedures 
class, too. Appropriate pictures are placed on the sides and bottom 
of the bulletin board with leaders of ribbon or paper extending 
to the “top” picture mounted in the center of the board. The 
display is most effective. 


‘*Office Work is The Way.’’ Take advantage of your 
opportunity to use the guidance department’s bulletin 
board. Prepare a display inviting students to your 
department. The road signs have the pointers New 
Friends, Advancement, Personal Achievement, Pleasant 
Environment, and the like. These road signs direct 
students into office work preparation. 

“‘They Are Telling.’’ Cover your bulletin board with 
solid green paper. Attach a large bunch of daisies made 
of yellow construction paper. Type on small pieces of 
paper the announcements of coming events and paste 
them in the centers of the daisies. Attach a flap (an- 
other center) over the announcements so that students 
will have to raise it to see what the daisies ‘‘are telling.’’ 

‘*Something to Crow About.’’ At any time during the 
year prepare a display using students’ papers mounted 
on various colored art paper. Only good papers should 
be exhibited. Poor work should never be posted, even 
as a horrible example. At some time during the year 
at least one paper from each student should find its 
place on display. 

For a Thanksgiving typewriting display show the 
front view of a turkey and as a student reaches a 
designated goal in speed during the week, allow him to 
add a feather to the turkey’s tail. 

‘Step by Step.’’ Secure a picture of an old-fashioned 
secretary with an antique typewriter. Place it at the 
bottom on the left side of the display space. At the top 
on the right, place a picture of a modern secretary with 
modern equipment. Between these two pictures show 
the following pictures mounted on construction paper 
cut in the form of footprints: a picture of a new elec- 
tric typewriter, a hand writing shorthand, a variety of 
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punctuation marks, a telephone, a calculator, filing cabi- 
net, some pictures signifying personality. The idea is 
that step by step the ‘‘old-time’’ secretary has become 
our modern-day worker. 

‘“Wheel of Success.’’ In office procedures’ class, plan 
a display in the form of a wheel with six spokes. Make 
each spoke from colored ribbon. In the hub of the wheel 
show a large colorful picture of a secretary at work. 
At the end of each spoke show a picture of something 
which contributes to the success of a secretary: for 
example, a picture of an employer and an employee 
with the small lettering underneath ‘‘Good Employer- 
Employee Relationship.’’ Other pictures will show a 
girl smiling, entitled ‘‘Good Personality’’; a well- 
arranged letter of application, entitled ‘‘Letter of Ap- 
plication’’; a girl well dressed for office work, entitled 
‘*Clothes for the Office’’; a girl taking calisthenics, en- 
titled ‘‘Good Health’’; a girl arriving at work on time, 
entitled ‘‘Good Work Habits.’’ Pictures of boys can be 
used just as effectively. 

‘‘Keys to Business Careers.’’ Ask your class artist to 
draw an enlarged picture of a door key about 10 inches 
long. Cut one for each business subject taught in your 
school and label each key the name of a subject. Put 
these large keys on a chain or a string and spread them 
on your board. Keys colored with gold paint against 
a blue background make an attractive display. 

The fun of having a bulletin board is in its planning 
and construction. The business teacher will want to 
share that fun with the students. It is one of the surest 
means of capturing their interest and gaining their 
cooperation. At some time during the ‘‘slack’’ seasons 
of the year, space will be found for cartoons, the exag- 
gerated contrasts of the ‘‘right way’’ and the ‘‘wrong 
way,’’ the jokes and boners, and the best answers. 

Regardless of what is displayed, it needs to be planned 
as carefully as a person’s first day of teaching. 


FORRNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


FORKNER SHORTHAND is the answer to the prob- 
lem of successful evening classes for adults. 


Write to FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 106 
Morningside Drive, New York 27, for report on what 
users of FORKNER ALPHABET SHORTHAND say 
about its adaptability for business conditions. 


Distributors 
EDWARDS BROTHERS, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Clip ’n Mail coupon on Forum wrapper. 
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Complete Typing “First Aid!” 


in these four unique 
special-purpose aids 


Typing Power Drills — Lloyd, Rowe, and Winger 
A quick flip of the pages and there you are! Exactly the 
right drill to cure the student's particular typing fault. This 
handy compilation has every kind of drill for correcting, 
improving, and perfecting typing skill and typewriter-opera- 
tion technique. Three-way indexed: by general category, by 
type of drill, by result that drill will achieve. Lists more 
than 75 typing-technique problems and the drills to use for 
overcoming each. Drills are in large pica type so that they 
may be copied line for line. "Stand-up" spiral-bound. 64 
Pages. 9 x 6. $.88. 


Tabulation Typing Thompson 
A 64-page book that makes tabulation easy and understand- 
able. Features backspace-centering method but provides other 
methods. A complete key. Speed goals for each exercise. 
Coverage is complete: basic tables . . . oversized tables .. . 
boxing and ruling .. . headings, including braced and slanted 
. . footnotes . financial statements . . . preparing tables 
from unarranged copy. An intensive course. 64 Pages. $.96. 


Progressive Typewriting 
Speed Tests Mount 


“Copy Control" at its superb best! A book of 168 timed 
writings on business letters, minutely graduated in length, 
difficulty, and vocabulary. Tests of | to 5 minutes, on speed 
rungs from 25 to 100 wam. In line-for-line facsimile type. 
Instant-scoring speed scales. Speed with accuracy! 96 Pages. 
$1.32. 


Applied Office Typewriting Frisch 


“The best continuity of any practice set in the clerical-typing 
field," writes a teacher from the Midwest. Introduce this 
fresh, new approach any time after the first semester and use 
it for any length of time, from 30 to 60 class periods .. . 
watch the results . . . feel the interest! You will be training 
along the most realistic lines available with forms and pro- 
duction work from real firms. $2.28. 


Order from your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36, 330 W. 42nd St. San Francisco 4, 68 Post St. 
Chicago 30, 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood 
Dallas 2, 501 Elm St. Toronto 4, 253 Spadina Rd. 


TEACHING AIDS FOR TYPEWRITING 
INSTRUCTION 


Contributed by Edward J. Laurie, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon 


THIRTY YEARS AGO in our schools, one of the more 
interesting sights was a militant matron enroute to the 
typewriting class armed with a phonograph, a ruler, and 
a metronome. One had order in those days! One had 
‘‘aceuracy,’’ too, for errors brought a resounding whack 
on the knuckles—or at least, one pursued ‘‘accuracy’’ 
with a certain determined grimness. One often kept stu- 
dents typing after class until dark. Sometimes the fran- 
tie pupil resorted to the hunt and peck system as he ap- 
proached the last line of his assignment, but one had 
‘‘accuracy.’’ Are we entitled to chuckle a bit and feel 
our modern methods superior ? 

To the novice student unfamiliar with ‘‘material type- 
writing,’’ where onee there was but a metronome, a 
phonograph anda ruler, there is now, alas, a young lady 
wheeling a mountain of gadgetry ahead of her. The 
mountain is made up of motion picture projectors, slide 
projectors, tachistoscopes, opaque projectors, bulletin 
board materials ad infinitum, felt boards, large wooden 
ribbon carriers, and possibly colored keyboard charts. 

If we are to believe the various manufacturers who 
make them, teachers who use them, and students who en- 
dure them, we must assume that mechanical gadgets 
smooth out the learning process. We are supposed to be 
‘‘trowling’’ down the educational ‘‘road.’’ This sounds 
splendid! But, we sometimes remember that nice smooth 
slides go down hill and that it is the ladders of the 
world that go up! 

A recent article on audio-visual aids gave a famous 
‘‘virtue’’ of this busy troweling. It would seem that we 
speed up the learning process and eliminate problems. 
Obviously this is a wonderful idea since no student of 
typewriting will (during or after he leaves the class- 
room) ever encounter another problem. How’s that 
again? 

Perhaps there are really two general classifications of 
teaching aids in typewriting instruction, the intellectual 
and the mechanical. Those aids which we define as me- 
chanical have received so much attention that for fear 
of redundancy we will speak of them but little. The in- 
tellectual aids in typewriting have been so generally 
ignored (or assumed right out of existence) that it is 
difficult at the outset to put a mental finger on them. 

Is it really such a stretch of the imagination that 
makes us call intellectual considerations an aid to teach- 
ing? We hope it took some, for that is our first intellec- 
tual aid to typewriting instruction—imagination! Have 
you constructed a drill of your own lately for a type- 
writing class? Have you reorganized some of the lessons 
in the typewriting book to fit better your individual 
classroom needs? 

Second on our list we would place wit. How long has 
it been since your typewriting class has dissolved in 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FORUM. 
Members are urged to share their experiences with 
our readers. The most acceptable lengths for articles 
are one thousand or one thousand five hundred 
words. Manuscripts should be mailed to the editor 
of the appropriate service or to the executive editor. 


SHORTHAND 


J. ROBERT BRIGGS, Editor 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


LET’S SUPPLEMENT THE TEXTBOOK IN 
SHORTHAND 


Contributed by Florence Trakel, Waukesha High 

School, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
TEXTBOOKS ARE FINE GUIDES for use in the 
learning process and for building speed in shorthand. 
Nobody can dispute the claims of the publishers in the 
attractively set up and scientifically prepared materials 
on the market today. But in our quest for meaningful 
materials for our own local employment communities, 
it is often necessary to go beyond the bonds of available 
publications. 

How much more meaningful our dictation is if busi- 
ness teachers can establish a file of material actually 
used in the local offices. This is an oft-repeated sugges- 
tion given to business teachers at all professional meet- 
ings, but one that is often met with an ‘‘it would be 
nice to have’’ attitude. 

Preparing a file of such materials can be done—and 
without too much difficulty. Ask seven or eight office 
managers in your key employing firms for vocabulary 
lists, copies of letters sent out, copies of telegrams used, 
inter-office memos, and build up a stockpile of dictation 
materials that will be geared to the realm of the begin- 
ning office worker in your community. If you have a 
training program in cooperation with your local indus- 
tries, a part of the arrangement may be to gather copies 
of the work done by your students while in the office. 
These copies may be used for remedial purposes in 
helping the trainee to see errors that have been made 
and also to help out on the shorthand outlines for tech- 
nical words encountered. What helps the individual can 
then be passed along to the class, many of whom will 
enter the same firms on their beginning jobs. These 
same copies may be saved and will help form a nucleus 
for dictation to future classes. 

Materials of the type described serve admirably as a 
means of: 

1. Building up a vocabulary of terms for the businesses 

in your community. 

2. Aequiring an acquaintanceship with local names and 
spellings of the names of those connected with the 
business. 

3. Acquainting the student with the letter forms used and 
most commonly accepted styles. 

4. Providing set-up work for tabulation as well as prac- 
tice in numbers, dimension figures, and the like. 

5. Preparing the student for the day when he will meet 
dictation that is not perfectly phrased and carefully 
punctuated in every detail. 
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In requesting materials, ask for some unusual letters 
such as those addressed to foreign countries (we have 
many copies written from the import-export division 
of one of our firms), inter-office memos, two- and three- 
page letters—the type of things that you won’t get in 
the printed page. 

Go a step farther—many firms will be willing to fur- 
nish the school with letterheads, printed inter-office 
forms, onion-skin paper for copy and carbon purposes. 
We get one-time carbons in large quantities. Each has 
just a few words printed on it—these we use for all 
our practice work. Of course, telegraph blanks are 
available for school instructional purposes. Ask for 
these materials! 

In using the supplementary materials for dictation 
purposes, keep away from ‘‘stop-watch’’ dictation. 
Here is your chance to really simulate ‘‘office style’’ 
dictation. Make mailability the ultimate goal of the 
transcript of these takes. Keep the scientifically pre- 
pared and carefully counted printed materials for 
figuring the speed dictation and transcript rate of the 
students. There is a learning situation at stake in the 
use of the dictation materials you are collecting, and 
speed is not the prime goal in using them. 

Ask and you shall be given — you will find that 
businessmen are ready and willing to cooperate in fur- 
nishing excellent materials to supplement the textbook. 


FORBKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


Why continue to take three or four semesters to de- 
velop business stenographic skills when those who are 
good typists can accomplish the same results in one 
semester with FORKNER SHORTHAND 

This is not a hope, a guess, or a dream but a reality. 

See the new SECOND EDITION REVISED just off 
the press. From theory throughout transcription in one 
128 page textbook. Publication date, September 1955. 


EDWARDS BROTHERS, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Distributors for 
FORKNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Clip coupon on Forum wrapper for an examination copy. 
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FROM EVERYBODY’S\POINT OF VIEW 
@ 


THE RIGH 


Principals have discovered that students 
trained on IBM Electrics type better and 
faster on all typewriters—even manuals. 
And this results in happier, more confident 
students who are getting the best possible 
training for the best jobs of the future. 


Teachers say their jobs are so much 
easier and more successful when they 
teach on IBM Electrics. Complicated car- 
riage and stroking drills can be eliminated 
or simplified—leaving more time to con- 
centrate on overall typing techniques. 


International Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 
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ELECTRICS 
OVE MAKE 


School board members are aware of the 
growing trend toward electrics in modern 
business today —and of the preference for 
the IBM Electric*. They feel schools must 
keep pace with this trend in order to 
prepare students best for future jobs. 


Superintendents find the IBM Electric is 
indoubtedly the best typewriter buy for 
today’s schoo] needs. Because schools can 
expect longer and better service from the 
IBM, the per-student cost of a switch to 
the IBM Electric is surprisingly low. 


eERS}OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 
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WHAT ABOUT PERSONAL TYPEWRITING? 


Contributed by Winifred West, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


S THE correct emphasis being placed on personal 

typewriting? Is it mostly personal use, and little 
typewriting? Should the typewriting instruction for 
the students enrolled in academic courses differ from 
that given the students enrolled in vocational courses? 

These questions tend to provoke additional questions 
and lengthy discussions. Many skills originally learned 
for personal use are later developed for vocational use. 
For example, a person who learns to drive a car for per- 
sonal use may later become a taxi driver, an instructor 
in driver’s training, a delivery man, a bus driver, or a 
test driver. Whatever the skill and whatever the use, 
it is generally agreed that good basic training is essen- 
tial. This is especially true in typewriting; students 
need good basic typewriting skills. There is a definite 
correlation between the mastery of the basic typewriting 
skills and the application of those skills in both per- 
sonal and vocational usage. The more developed the 
skill, the easier the application. A student is more 
likely to use a skill which he feels competent to apply. 

In many high schools, the application of the basic 
typewriting skills are directed to personal-use exercises 
in the beginning classes and to vocational exercises in 
the advanced classes. This makes it possible for all stu- 
dents to develop techniques in the personal use of their 
typewriting skills. 

Some individuals try to convince themselves and influ- 
ence friends that the ‘‘hunt and peck’’ system is good 
enough for personal typewriting. Such an erroneous 
idea should be met with convincing examples of the 
values of correct typewriting. Students, teachers, par- 
ents, and community leaders need to be well informed 
of these values; in short, a good publicity program is 
needed. Typewriting sells itself. Like satisfied cus- 
tomers, the students who have taken courses in typewrit- 
ing tell their friends of its value. The enrollments in 
typewriting classes keep increasing, but a good infor- 
mational program on typewriting can reach even more 
students. Students need this information in order to 
make wise selection of courses. 

A well-planned publicity program in personal type- 
writing can be twofold: (1) it can stimulate interest in 
typewriting to the extent that many more students rec- 
ognize its value and take advantage of typewriting in- 
struction ; and (2) it can provide sample copies of related 
problems, give increased meaning to the assignments, 
lessen the time required for instructions, and thereby 
provide more time for basic drill. 
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Often, a class exercise has little meaning other than 
busy work. The students fail to realize its actual appli- 
cation. If pictures of former students are posted next 
to exercise copies, with the former students’ statements 
of the use made of this exercise in their personal lives, 
the assignments then increase in meaning. 

The activities available for a publicity program are 
limitless. Following are some of the activities that have 


been found to be most helpful: 

A. Portable-typewriter clinics for pupils, teachers, and parents. 
These clinics are held after school. Participants bring 
their own portable typewriters and are assigned to rooms 
according to the make of their machines. Regular type- 
writing instructors are in each room. Participants prepare 
exercises that have been planned to cover the use of the 
operative parts of the machine. Demonstrations are given 
by the company representatives and time is allowed for 
individual questions. Awards may be given for speed and 
accuracy tests during the clinic period. 

B. Exhibits prepared for the various departments, school clubs, 
and school activities. These exhibits show how typewriting 
can be used by students and teachers. The displays, 
mounted on peg boards in an attractive, stimulating, infor- 
mational, and easy-to-handle manner, are shown in the 
various classrooms. Some suggested displays are: 

1. English department—a handwritten theme and the same 
theme typewritten; essay contest literature showing re- 
quests that essays be typewritten; copies of essays that 
have won awards; speech outlines; personal ecorrespond- 
ence; and other typewritten papers. 

Home economics department—menus; receipes; tags for 

food and dress displays; typewritten notebooks; food 

orders; inventories; and similar displays. 

3. Language department—copies of correspondence sent to 
“pen pals” in foreign countries which indicate the im- 
proved legibility of the typewritten letters. 

4. Shop classes—typewritten copies of building specifica- 

tions in duplicate. 

School clubs—agendas; announcements; minutes of 

meetings; financial reports of clubs; invitations; ban- 

quet menus; place cards; club correspondence; and other 
exhibits. 

6. School productions—radio scripts; plays; yearbook copy; 

school newspaper; and news items for local newspapers. 

7. Picture of the high school guidance director counseling 

a student. Along with the picture a statement is posted 
from the counselor in which he recommends personal type- 
writing for college-bound students. 

C. Exhibits showing the application of personal typewriting 
in out-of-school activities. These exhibits are displayed in 
the library, the cafeteria, the corridors, or other convenient 
places where every student can see them. These exhibits 
can also be used during a P.-T.A. Open House or as guid- 
ance posters in the grade schools. Such exhibits as the fol- 
lowing are suggested: 

1. Pictures of former students posted next to their state- 
ments of personal use of typewriting skills in college. 
Sample copies of work, such as manuscripts with foot- 
notes and composition work. 

College handbooks, with pages marked which request 

typewritten work. 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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USE THE CORNER STORE IN YOUR 
BOOKKEEPING CLASS 


Contributed by Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City 


THE CORNER STORE near the high school is a popu- 
lar spot for many adolescents. It is here that they 
spend the major portion of their allowances, meet their 
friends, and discuss a myriad of topics important to 
them. This same corner store can serve another pur- 
pose also. The bookkeeping teacher can use it as the 
basis for introducing his students to some of the con- 
cepts that are to be developed during the year. An 
analysis of the business activities of the store the stu- 
dents know is a far more concrete and meaningful way 
to realize the first week’s objectives than is an analysis 
of some hypothetical business enterprise. 


During the first week of classes, the beginning book- 
keeping teacher has two primary objectives to achieve. 
They are: to help students become acquainted with the 
reasons for needing records in a business and to de- 
velop a curiosity about how records are kept and how 
they are used. 

For purposes of illustrating how to begin the book- 
keeping class, let us say that Horner’s Corner Store is 
the high school students’ hangout—to use the teenagers’ 
term. Horner’s prepares quick lunches and sells candy, 
ice cream, school supplies, and magazines. The store is 
owned and operated by John Horner. He is assisted 
by two full-time clerks and two part-time clerks. Before 
school began the bookkeeping teacher visited Mr. 
Horner to tell him about the plan to. use his store as a 
basis for discussing bookkeeping concepts. This visit 
gave the teacher an opportunity to learn more about 
the manner in which Mr. Horner operates his business 
and to determine whether Mr. Horner would make a 
contribution by visiting the class during a period. 


The opening question after some introductory re- 
marks can be: ‘‘ What are some of the business activities 
that Mr. Horner and his clerks do?’’ The students in 
the class who have had a course in general business may 
be more familiar with business activities and will begin 
the discussion. The others in the class will be able to 
participate also. 

The time available for the subject during the first 
dass period is frequently limited. Therefore, the teacher 
and students will do well if they develop the list of 
activities. These activities should be written on the 
board, preferably by a student, as they are mentioned. 
Items that will be mentioned will include: selling maga- 
tines, receiving things, taking money to the bank, pay- 
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ing the man who delivers cakes and cookies, and others. 
The students will be able to list many activities in a 
relatively short period of time. The suggestions should 
be recorded in the vocabulary used by the student. 
‘*Things’’ for ‘‘merchandise’’ and ‘‘taking money to. 
the bank’’ for ‘‘making a deposit’’ are sufficiently de- 
seriptive for the purposes of this class session. 


The students can be given an assignment for the 
second day that requires no writing on their part. The 
teacher might say to them: ‘‘Class, we have listed these 
activities that Mr. Horner and his clerks do during 
the working day. You wrote each of them down as Jack 
listed them on the board. Now, before tomorrow 
would you spend about fifteen minutes re-reading each 
activity and trying to determine what kind of written 
record Mr. Horner might need to use for the particular 
activity. Tomorrow we shall discuss the kinds of rec- 
ords Mr. Horner needs in his business.’’ 


The list of activities developed during the first class 
period is on the board when the students come to class 
the next day. The student who is responsible for 
writing on the board records next to each activity the 
suggestions made by his classmates. For example, next 
to the activity, ‘‘selling magazines,’’ such records as 
types of magazines sold, number of each type sold, and 
time when new issues are delivered are mentioned by 
the students. 


There may be some hesitation in discussing concepts 
that the students will be studying much later in the 
school year. However, when it is realized that the ob- 
jective at this point is to help students realize the 
variety of records needed in conjunction with the ac- 
tivities of a business enterprise, the hesitation should 
be overcome. As the discussion develops the teacher 
may interject comments about how Mr. Horner might 
keep a particular record. The comments should be 
made in simple, non-technical words and serve to an- 
swer the most urgent questions of the more insightful 
boys and girls in the classroom. 


The discussion of the kinds of records needed may 
take approximately two class periods. After the records 
needed have been listed next to the activities, the teach- 
er will guide a discussion of the question: ‘‘Why does 
Mr. Horner need to keep records?’’ Students will re- 
spond with answers such as ‘‘so he will know whether 
or not he is making any money in running the store,’’ 
‘so he will know what he owns,’’ ‘‘so he will know who 
he is to pay,’’ and others. After an enumeration of 
these reasons, the teacher can direct attention to the 
items that relate to the balance sheet. There is no need 
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MERRILY WE GO TO WORK 


Contributed by Lydia Sutton, High School of Com- 
merce, Detroit, Michigan 


MERRILY WE GO TO WORK was the title a speaker 
used at a recent meeting of Detroit business teachers. 
It is quite descriptive of the approach to our course 
in applied office machines. From office boy to general 
manager, all agree that our integrated machines or 
office practice class is ‘‘tops.’’ Skill training on ma- 
chines is de-emphasized in favor of skillful work pro- 
cedures and work habits, and only the machine opera- 
tion necessary for the specific task is taught. 

Universal Sales is a wholesale supply house for 
paints, varnishes, and enameloids. The office has an 
executive department, sales department, purchasing de- 
partment, and a bookkeeping department. The opera- 
tion of the business consists of activities—sales, pur- 
chases, returned merchandise, incoming and outgoing 
eash—in relation to the outside world. These activities 
demand exact recording in all transactions of brand, 
quantity, size of container, type of merchandise, sales 
discounts, and quantity discounts. 

The classroom is set up as an office, keeping depart- 
ment activities together and allowing for the best pos- 
sible flow of work. Each academic high school has, or 
will have, adding machines, calculators, desk-model 
bookkeeping machines, manual typewriters, an electric 
typewriter, voice recorder, a stencil duplicator, and a 
liquid duplicator. These machines are supplemented 
by most of the small office equipment ‘‘gadgets’’ which 
are commonly used—numbering machines, staplers, 
paper cutter, stamps and pads for various purposes, 
and others. 


Work Routine 


From the part of the room designated as the outside 
world starts a routine of work that keeps the class at 
work for every moment of a too-short school period. 
No business such as ours could be successful without 
sales, so from Outside Station A, which represents all 
our customers, come orders which have been typed in 
duplicate : the original mailed, accompanied by a letter; 
the duplicate filed. 

When the order is received by Universal Sales, there 
is work for all. Credit must be checked. If the cus- 
tomer is over his credit allowance, the order is held, 
and a letter is written by the credit manager asking for 
payment. When a check is received from the Outside 
Station which makes payments, clearance is indicated 
by the credit department, and the order is shipped. 
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Stock must be checked. If the desired quantity is 
not available, a purchase must be made from the manu- 
facturer. A purchase order is sent to the Outside Sta- 
tion which represents our suppliers, and a letter is 
written to the customer explaining the delay. When 
the merchandise is received, the receiving-shipping 
clerk indicates the receipt of merchandise, and _ ship- 
ment is made. 

An order moves along—extensions and discounts are 
figured and checked. An invoice is typed with six car- 
bons, and the copies are distributed to the departments. 
This makes work for the stock record clerk, the receiy- 
ing-shipping clerk, and the bookkeeping department. 
When the shipping order copy reaches the Outside 
World buyer, it indicates that merchandise has been 
received and that that particular transaction has been 
completed. 

In addition to the Outside World Stations mentioned, 
there are two others which create business for us. One 
of them acts as accounts receivable bookkeeper for all 
of our suppliers and expects prompt payment of our 
indebtedness. If checks are not received promptly, we 
receive letters requesting payment. The other station 
originates correspondence following-up orders, request- 
ing prices, asking for the privilege of returning goods 
or any information which may be desired. 

This is just a brief description of what the sales 
transaction can do to keep a class busy. Two other 
types of business add more activity. The purchase of 
merchandise and the receipt of returned merchandise 
each require equivalent amounts of paper work, de- 
tailed records, and checking. 

This type of course is not conducive to a silent room. 
The variety of experiences functioning in true-life job 
situations gives an insight into work responsibilities, 
and the classroom is characterized by the hum of work 
activities. The course organization and equipment will 
handle twenty-five conveniently; but jobs can be ex- 
panded or reduced, as the need may arise, to handle 
from twenty to thirty-three. 


Initial Preparation 


At the beginning of the term two or three weeks are 
necessary to get all materials ready to start organized 
work. The course is flexible, and no two schools cover 
the same number of transactions or work exactly in the 
same manner. Some teachers feel it is advisable to give 
more time to initial preparation. An overall description 
of the course and specific job descriptions give the stt- 
dents an idea of the possible types of work. Individuals 
make applications for the work they would like to do. 
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While job assignments are being considered, file folders, 
sample forms, dummy invoices, ledger cards, and stock 
record cards must be typed. As soon as a worker has 
been assigned, he studies the workbook for his particu- 
lar station. It looks as if it were an insurmountable 
job of organization, but, as student interest grows, the 
details fall into shape and the first order is mailed. 

The course is planned for 12th grade students, and 
the only requirement is two semesters of typewriting 
or two semesters of bookkeeping. It is planned that a 
student shall fill three work stations during a semester, 
at least one of which must be on a machine. Rotation 
is not made all at once. It is started by one transfer, 
which enables the person at work on the job to instruct 
the newcomer. Individual choice in, job succession is 
followed wherever feasible. Many students elect the 
course two semesters in order to gain knowledge of 
additional stations and machines. 

All work is done on typical office forms which are 
printed by our Board of Education and furnished at a 
moderate cost for class work. The supply cabinet is the 
responsibility of the office girl, and each worker must 
requisition supplies as needed for his work. This makes 
it possible to stress the need for careful use of forms 
and paper. 

In addition to the general flow of work, there are 
extra assignments to be done whenever work is slow. 
All students must cut stencils (typed and drawn), type 
duplicating masters (typed and drawn), and run them 
off on the machines. Special work on the electric type- 
writer and lessons on the adding machine leave few 
idle moments. For each of these extra types of work 
there is a supervisor whom the teacher has trained to 
help the others. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation for card marking was one of the teachers’ 
initial problems, but each semester some teacher con- 
tributes a new procedure for evaluation. Standards of 
achievement are based primarily upon knowledges and 
growth of understanding, rather than on specific skill 
improvement. Devices used for grading are typified 
by the following items: letter of application, produc- 
tion sheets, individual files, self-analysis records, vo- 
cabulary tests, work-flow plans, notebooks, and inter- 
views. In process of development are pretests and 
final tests for various work stations to enable the teacher 
to measure growth in job understanding. 


We teach correct manipulative operation of the ma- 
chines and develop skill on specific jobs. The course 
provides work which gives each person an acquaintance 
with typical machines and business forms. The course 
emphasizes work-flow patterns and the interdependence 
of workers. It builds an understanding of quality and 
quantity requirements for job competencies. It de- 
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velops the trait of adaptability. It builds self-reliance. 
It gives new meaning to courses studied from textbooks, 
and rounds off business training, making the transition 
to employment easier. Those old-line fundamentals of 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic are in a constant state 
of review and use. This is a course which we have 
found to be of true value to the student who expects to 
enter a business office. 

The increase in enrollments in this course indicates 
the contagious enthusiasm of the students for this very 
practical course. The teachers like it, too! 


Coming Next Month 
“The Electronic Age in Business” 


and 


'Vocabulary-Builder 


by C. B. Carey 


NEW BOOK WITH A DOUBLE AIM. Helps your students 
master the ever-important essentials of spelling and 
helps them build a large and functional business 
vocabulary. 


LOGICALLY ARRANGED IN SECTIONS. Section I gives 
spelling rules and applies them to the spelling of de- 
rivatives; Section II is organized according to the 
spelling of word derivatives; Section III offers spe- 
cialized vocabularies. 


WEALTH OF EXERCISE MATERIAL. Each of the 84 les- 
sons sets forth one major spelling rule or letter group- 
ing, and offers a wealth of well-varied exercise ma- 
terial for testing your students. 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION copy. Prepared by 
Clarence B. Carey, Director of Jones Commercial 
High School, Chicago, BUSINESS SPELLER is an 
invaluable supplement in the classroom —a handy 
reference in the business office. Send for your ex- 
amination copy and judge for yourself its teaching 
and learning value. 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 
Pitman—The First Name in Business Education 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


INNOVATION IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


Contributed by John Driscoll, The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park 


ARE YOU GIVING your hometown an audio-visual 
chance? Do the young people in your classroom get a 
chance to smile with pride at seeing their own state or 
city on the screen? 

All over America a growing number of cities, states, 
and regions are able to boast of their own motion pic- 
tures—films made for or about them and usually avail- 
able free to any club, school, or institution. There was 
a time when only the metropolis could boast of being 
‘‘in the movies.’ Today 16 mm. promotional and docu- 
mentary films are being made of towns of less than 5,000 
people, while most every city of over 100,000 population 
now offers to the community, as well as groups outside 
the community, a free-to-use motion picture showing 
the advantages of life in the particular region. 


Practically all films currently produced are in color. 
This is mainly because color film appeals strongly to 
the advertising and public relations people generally 
associated with promoting such films. The school pub- 
lic, too, seems inclined to favor the screening of color 
over black and white films, even though there may be 
no evidence that appreciably greater learning takes 
place from color films. 

From Pensacola, Florida, to Seattle, Washington, and 
from New England to California, the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other civic promotional groups are becoming 
aware of the power of the motion picture to promote— 
their respective community. Across the nation, too, 
people are willing to pay for such filmic representation. 
One state development board in the deep South recent- 
ly announced it had signed a motion picture contract 
for $50,000. Individual cities have invested over half 
again this amount and considered these audio-visual 
selling tools worth every penny of it. Churches, civic 
clubs, business groups, and television stations have been 
the primary target audiences of film projects. Because 
of relatively high production budgets, sponsors are able 
to offer in most cases quality and enjoyable film fare. 

Why should not the classroom teacher use these power- 
ful, even if biased, cinematic displays of his own com- 
munity? Why not, indeed, use those of other cities or 
states more remote from the pupils’ lives? There are 
virtually hundreds of such films available to the teacher 
who is interested enough to search them out. Consult 
your local school system or state university film file, 
The Film Guide, Educators Guide to Free Films, or ask 
at your Chamber of Commerce for lists of free films. 
Projecting such a film is usually easier and more com- 
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prehensive than a field trip to a limited segment of the 
economy. Make sure this valuable resource material is 
put to work for you instead of gathering dust at the 
film library. Bring the community into the classroom. 
This kind of learning can be fun. 


Laurie 
(Continued from page 20) 
laughter just before a timed writing? Is it not true that 
we cannot be tense and laugh at the same time? 

We place a knowledge of psychology (general and 
skill-building) third, because we feel you will need items 
one and two to use effectively what knowledge you have 
of three. How can psychology help? A simple example: 
If we walk into a typewriting classroom and tell our 
pupils that today we want more accurate work, we are 
only displaying a blissful ignorance of what constitutes 
a skill. Accuracy is an abstraction. In our typewriting 
classes we might say that accuracy is an abstract name 
for a multitude of operations performed successfully, a 
few of which are: properly position fingers, quiet al- 
most motionless wrists and arms, quick sharp strokes, 
swift carriage throw and knowledge of machine parts 
and operation, relaxed typewriting, the attitude that you 
ean learn to type, eyes on the copy, and smooth rhythmic 
control. If by the term accuracy we mean correct copy, 
all factors must be in full and proper operation. If we 
want a correct stroke, our problem is narrowed a bit and 
becomes more accessible. 

A knowledge of psychology can do much more. It can 
teach us that the first day of typewriting instruction, yea 
verily, the first month finds the novice filled with a 
fountain of wrong responses to the situation which he 
faces. It cautions us about hastening to correct errors 
that will correct themselves. It helps us understand 
which errors are serious and which are not. Since a 
wrong motion takes place on the keyboard or in the han- 
dling of machine parts, we must remember that the 
paper is not what needs correction—it represents the 
wrong point of concentration ! 

Have we then thrown our hands up in despair and 
our audio-visual aids in the closet? We have not. We 
will use audio-visual aids, yes, but we will use them in- 
telligently and sparingly. The intellectual teaching aids 
should have precedence over the mechanical, not vice 
versa. Most articles we read about the gadgets in busi- 
ness education have to do with the how and the what of 
audio-visual aids. Few, if any, deal with the when, the 
where, and the why. We must use our own imagination, 
wit, and knowledge of psychology to determine whether 
or not the audio-visual aid will prove a jolly bore to a 
elass, or whether improvement in behavior due to such 
aids is significant. 
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LET’S TEACH DISPLAY 


Contributed by Edwin L. Nelson, Iowa State De- 
partment of Education, Des Moines 


VISUAL MERCHANDISING is the art of selling mer- 
chandise which appeals primarily to the sense of sight. 
Art, selling, and sight are the three key words which 
define visual merchandising. Through the medium of 
art, an attempt is made to arouse a feeling of accep- 
tance. To assure this acceptance, certain principles 
(balance, proportion, dominance) must be integrated 
into this art form. Selling through display is, of course, 
like any other type of selling—attracting attention, 
arousing interest, creating desire, inducing action, and 
maintaining good-will. Display capitalizes on sight— 
our most valued sense. Contact with the outside world 
is made in sensory impressions with most of these im- 
pressions made through the eye. 


Display Activities on the Job 


Given the opportunity, students may develop an in- 
terest in the display function of a store. Most coopera- 
tive part-time students in larger firms are given train- 
ing in sales work which usually has been preceded by 
stock work. Latent talent for other activities, such as 
display, may be overlooked in this pattern of on-the-job 
training. In the small store, however, students are 
given many responsibilities, including display work, 
during their initial employment training period. 

In suggesting a job rotation schedule for a trainee, 
the coordinator should include display activities. The 
activity may be minor, though important, such as keep- 
ing interior displays clean and in order. Through this 
activity the student may observe how the display was 
arranged, what color combinations were used, and the 
theme suggested. He may also sense the sales potential- 
ity of this display by observing customers who are at- 
tracted to the displayed merchandise. He will also see 
that this merchandise is sold as a result of being dis- 
played in an appropriate setting. 


Display As a Career 


On the basis of this discovered talent and new in- 
terest, the student may be given individual instruction 
mm display in the classroom which would give him addi- 
tinal background information and help to develop his 
kill, Discovering a potential display person in this 
manner is rewarding indeed. 

The study of display, on an individual basis, should 
tot be confined to the study of art and actual practice 
in arranging displays. A displayman must be a prac- 
titioner of carpentry, electricity, lighting, advertising, 
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fashion, and show-card lettering. While the topies for 
individual instruction in display appear endless, a stu- 
dent should not become discouraged if he cannot per- 
form well in every conceivable job in the display field. 
In large stores not all good display managers ean letter 
show cards. 

A coordinator is responsible for the preparation of 
this student by providing him with as much display 
information and as many activities as possible. If 
scheduling allows, the student should be encouraged to 
take various art courses offered by the school. 


Sales Persons’ Responsibility for Display 


We have reviewed briefly the student who has ex- 
pressed an interest in becoming a professional display- 
man, but what about the majority of the students in the 
class who will not become active display personnel? Is 
it wise or practical to teach display on a group basis? 

Even though it is not generally recognized, most sales- 
people participate in display activities. They use dis- 
play principles when they demonstrate merchandise to 
the customer. Keeping a selling department clean, 
neat, and in order are keys to more sales. Knowledge 
of display activities of the store increases enthusiasm 
for selling merchandise which has been given promi- 
nence in window displays. A good store employee un- 
derstands the importance of every store activity—this 
makes his job seem more important. These suggestions, 
and others point out reasons why every student would 
benefit by a study of display. 


Display in the Classroom 


Those schools which are favored with school store 
laboratories are natural situations for presenting op- 
portunities to practice merchandise arrangements. With 
such facilities, displays may be created throughout the 
school year, giving each student a chance to develop a 
merchandise display and to improve on earlier arrange- 
ments. 

In this situation, the coordinator would be remiss if 
he did not follow up the various display series with a 
discussion of each display. Students are anxious to 
point out errors in display created at school, yet they 
may be reluctant to criticize displays in their respec- 
tive stores. Lively discussions may develop over a 
theme used, the color combinations, the arrangement of 
merchandise, the basic props used in relation to type 
of merchandise, the amount of merchandise used, and 
so on. 

Generally speaking, the aims of display may be 
thought of in terms of order, aesthetic value, and sales 
message. These factors should be given prime impor- 
tance in group instruction. These terms parallel our 
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basic definition given earlier. Display is a form of art, 
which is basically creative expression. Therefore, the 
topics for presentation might include: ‘‘Elements of 
Design,’’ ‘‘Color,’’ ‘‘Principles of Design,’’ ‘‘Showeard 
Lettering,’’ ‘‘Showeard Messages,’’ ‘‘Coordination of 
all Sales Promotion,’’ ‘‘Display as a Voecation,’’ ‘‘ Win- 
dow Display,’’ and ‘‘Interior Display.’’ During the 
unit, visitations should be made to local store display 
departments, wholesale display houses, and contract 
display organizations. Evaluating actual store window 
displays is a popular activity and is recommended. 
Actual practice, of course, is imperative, since display 
involves a skill, and cannot be taught wholly by the 
lecture method. If at all possible, expert displaymen 
should be brought into the classroom for demonstrations. 
Where there is no space or equipment in school for 
practice, it may be possible to arrange with a local mer- 
chant to use a window for student executed displays. 
This last suggestion is especially practical in the small 
community. 

Coordinators with meager talent for display might 
secure successful results with the use of the aids listed 
below. These aids suggest that ‘‘all can learn by doing.’ 


Lettering practice booklets 

Color Wheel 

Filmslide on color, first 19 frames of “Selling Fashion 

From the Floor Up,” a filmslide series prepared by Carpet 

Institute, Ine., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y, 

4. Filmslide, “Sales Catchers,” an interior display presenta- 
tion prepared by Point-of-Purchase Advertising Institute, 

Ine., 16 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York 
5. Actual photographs of displays 
6. Graves, Design Judgment Test, available from the Psycho- 

logical Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 

(easy to administer and excellent for discussion) 

7. Preparation of a series of slides showing the complete 
installation of a display 

8. Rating sheets for evaluation of displays. 

Certainly, it can be said that display has been given in- 
creased attention by retail stores throughout the country, 
Customers, too, are more aware of displays—more and 
more they want to visualize the product in use before 
they buy. This is true from the package of home perma- 
nents to the highest fashion items. The display worker 
is gaining in status—no longer is the term ‘‘ window 
trimmer’’ being used. Instead, ‘‘Display Sales Divi- 
sion’’ appears on the doors of display workshops. What 
conclusion can we draw? Let’s teach display! 
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BUSINESS 
FILING 


NEW 


2nd Edition 
By Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING, Second Edition, provides a 
realistic and professional presentation of filing pro- 
cedures and practices. 

FILING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second Edition, is 
the new practice set of materials for the basic and 
optional office filing jobs. The combination of (1) 
a textbook, (2) a practice set for card and corre- 
spondence filing, and (3) a final examination guar- 
antee a thorough training in office filing at a remark- 
ably low cost. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Chicago 5 


‘Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


30 


The textbook covers the principles and rules of in- 
dexing which have been simplified. It also gives com- 
plete information on the procedures used in the 
various methods of correspondence filing. The prac- 
tice set provides the necessary supplies and materials 
for the filing jobs in which experience is given in the 
actual filing of cards and correspondence. 

The course may be arranged for twenty, thirty, or 
forty class periods. A comprehensive teachers’ man- 
ual is available. 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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FRED C. ARCHER, Editor 
St. Cloud State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


BUSINESS TEACHERS REACTION TO 
OFFICE WORK EXPERIENCE 


Contributed by Virginia G. DeVoss, Mineral Rural 
High, School, Mineral, Kansas 


WE HAVE OFTEN HEARD the expression, ‘‘Busi- 
ness teachers need work experience.’’ What is their 
feeling once they have gained such experience? Do 
they believe that it has helped improve their teaching 
effectiveness? In an attempt to discover business teach- 
ers reaction about their office work experience, a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to 150 Kansas business teachers in 
first-class (10,000 or over population), second-class 
(2,500 to 10,000), and third-class (2,500 or less) cities. 
Of the two-thirds who responded, 75 per cent indicated 
having had experience in office work. 

On the whole, the office work done by most of the 
business teachers responding was general office work. 
The approximate average length of time the teachers 
had worked varied. Those in first-class cities worked 
an average of 3.5 years, second-class city teachers 
averaged 3 years and teachers in the third-class cities 
averaged 1.9 years. In each class city a majority of the 
teachers revealed that there was no resentment shown 
toward them by co-workers and supervisors because 
they were business teachers. Likewise, the business 
teachers indicated that students have a higher regard 
for the knowledge and ability of the teacher who has 
had office work experience. 

A majority of the teachers agreed that their office 
work experience helps in building public relations. 
The favorable percentage was 85. 

Bookkeeping was found to be the leading subject 
which the business teachers feel is better taught as a 
result of office work experience; typewriting, however, 
ran a close second. 

Directly behind typewriting were office practice and 
shorthand. The other business subjects were listed in 
the following order: general business, business machines, 
business law, business English, business arithmetic, and 
consumer economics. 

Business teachers feel that office practice definitely 
requires office work experience for effective teaching. 
Other subjects listed in the order of importance are: 
bookkeeping, typewriting, office machines, shorthand, 
general business, consumer economics, business English, 
business law, and business arithmetic. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the teachers replied 
that they are less hesitant about setting up a work ex- 
perience program as a result of office work experience. 
Only 55 per cent of the teachers in the third-class cities 
have, however, set up such a program, Some of the 
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OFFICE STANDARDS AND 
COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


teachers have designed special units based on the re- 
sults of their office work experience. 

Business machines used most widely while on the 
job, in the order of importance, are: adding machines, 
duplicators, calculators, recording machines, and tran- 
seribers. Other machines mentioned by a limited num- 
ber of them include: addressing machines, billing ma- 
chine, offset duplicators, switchboard, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, photostat and teletype. 


Results of Office Work Experience 


Among the various opportunities that previous office 
work experience provides both teachers and students, 
the securing of business forms seems to be the more 
predominant one. The next opportunity utilized wide- 
ly by them is obtaining speakers. Other opportunities 
resulting from the office work experience include: em- 
ployers know the teachers’ work so they will hire their 
students and it is easier to secure samples and take 
field trips to various industries or businesses in which 
the teachers have been employed. 

According to findings, it is difficult to determine 
whether business teachers should emphasize perfection 
or production in teaching business subjects to satisfy 
the requirements of business. Fifty-two per cent of the 
teachers stated that where they worked, production was 
demanded while the remaining 48 per cent said per- 
fection was demanded. 

On the whole, 97 per cent of the teachers responding 
believe that business teachers are more competently 
meeting the demands of business as a result of office work 
experience. 

A majority of the teachers believe that their office 
work experience has helped their personality tremen- 
dously. Approximately 61 per cent of the respondents 
revealed that work experience had not helped them to 
obtain a better teaching position. 

A total of 931% per cent of all respondents think 
that the business teacher should have some type of 
office work experience. Some suggested setting up such 
a program in the teacher education colleges and allow- 
ing college credit for the work. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Continued from page 25) 


at this time to identify the statement known as the 
balance sheet. With the group, the teacher will de- 
termine what Mr. Horner needs to know from his ree- 
ords to find out what belongs to him, The student at 
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the board will write the answers to the question ‘‘ What 
belongs to Mr. Horner?’’ Items mentioned will include ; 
(1) checking account in the bank; (2) goods and other 
things he sells in the store; (3) the building; (4) coun- 
ters, tables and equipment; and (5) the truck. 

““What does Mr. Horner owe to others?’’ will be the 
next question to be answered. Responses will include: 

‘‘He owes companies for the goods bought on 
eredit.’’ 
“He owes the bank or loan company for his 

building.’’ 

Then the teacher will spend a few minutes in indi- 
eating how the difference between what Mr. Horner 
owns and what he owes to others represents what he 
is presently worth. ; 

During the fifth class period the students will de- 
velop an answer to the question ‘‘ What will Mr. Horner 
need to know in order to find out whether he made 
any money during the last month’s operation?’’ Here 
again, no attention is given to amounts of money and 
the items to be considered are listed in the language of 
the students. 

Such an introduction to the subject of bookkeeping 
ean furnish a real motivation for students. As they 
begin to study the material in their textbook, they will 
be relating it to Mr. Horner’s store and constantly 
striving to find answers to questions elicited during the 
first week’s classes. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 24) 


3. Pictures of the P.-T.A. president typewriting the agenda 

for the next meeting, displayed next to the finished copy, 

4, Family correspondence, typewritten in multiple copies, 

to be sent to various members of the family. 

Income tax reports prepared on the typewriter. 

A handwritten letter and the same letter typewritten 

with a notation stating the time required to prepare 

each page. 
7. A picture and statement of a local housewife in which 
she tells how she uses her typewriting skill. 
8. A picture and statement of one or more teachers, which 
explains how they use the typewriting skill. 

D. Demonstrations. Pupil demonstrations in classes, home. 
rooms, the auditorium, hobby shows, and club meetings will 
stimulate interest. 

E. Radio skits. Students can prepare a script telling why they 
are taking typewriting and how it helps them. These skits 
may be broadeasted over local stations. 

There are many ways of stimulating interest in per. 
sonal typewriting, and each teacher has an individual ap. 
proach to the problem. The results are what really count. 
Many teachers agree that personal typewriting is an im- 
portant part of the whole typewriting program, and a 
valuable course for practically everyone ; also, basic type- 
writing skills should first be well developed to make their 
application more satisfactory in personal usage. Like the 
horseless carriage, personal typewriting is here to stay, 


but it needs competent drivers. 


REVISED EDITION 


mentals of modern business. 


writing, spelling. 


feature. 


banking, consumer buying. 


Practical, timely, informative — 


Elements of GENERAL BUSINESS 


POLISHOOK e BEIGHEY e WHELAND 


A popular text which provides an up-to-date, practical course in the funda- 
Special attention is given to the tools of business — arithmetic, reading, 


A Trouble-Finder section, in which the student’s weakness in everyday 
arithmetic is quickly discovered and corrected, has proved itself a valuable 


There is up-to-date information on social security, taxes and insurance, 


Attractively illustrated with many 
photographs, charts, and business forms. 


A Workbook with Tests is available. 
Join the hundreds of schools using PBW. 


HOME OFFICE: 
BOSTON 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK II 
CHICAGO 6 

ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS | 
COLUMBUS 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
TORONTO 7 
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JBEA 


THE ASSOCIATIONS UNITED FOR BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION 


White House Conference 


The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation turned out to be one of the best 
learning experiences in the history of 
American education. Hundreds of busi- 
ness and professional men and women 
were among the 1,800 delegates who as- 
sembled for the Conference on November 
28-December 1. 

The way the conference worked was 
this: All 1,800 delegates gathered in gen- 
eral sessions to hear a brief introductory 
statement setting the tone and outlining 
the issue up for consideration. Following: 
the general session, the delegates divided 


each. Each group appointed a chairman 
who moved on after the discussion with a 
summary of the proceedings of his table 
to a chairmen’s round-table discussion, 
which took place at 16 tables of 10 persons 
each. Each of these tables then appointed 
a chairman and these 16 chairmen next 
moved, with a summary of the proceed- 
ings at this table, to a discussion at two 
tables of eight persons each. The chair- 
men of these final two tables compiled 
the report which was presented by one of 
them at the next general session. This 
procedure was repeated for each of the 
six major topics—School Aims, School 
Organization, School Buildings, Good 
Teachers, School Finance, and Continu- 
ing Interest. 

An electronic machine was responsible 
for the seating arrangements at the round 
tables. The electric collator did a splendid 
job in making certain that the delegates 
at each table represented differences in 
interests, geography, occupation, sex, and 
even age. No question about it! The 1,800 
delegates worked, and worked hard at 
their jobs. Round-table sessions began 
at 10:00 a.m. and continued for a solid 
two hours each. Three such sessions were 
held on Tuesday, two on Wednesday, and 
one on Thursday. One reason many dele- 
gates considered the White House Con- 
ference a success was that each one had 
an opportunity to make at least six 
speeches at his own table. 


The one criticism which at first gen- 
erated the most heat involved the con- 
ference procedure. The complaints were 
that (a) there was no provision for gen- 
eral floor discussion and (b) there was 
no provision for adopting resolutions. 
“This is a conference, not a convention,” 
Chairman Neil McElroy replied in answer 
to demands from some delegates that they 
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into 166 groups of 10 to 12 participants © 


TABLE 14... Hollis Guy (center) U 


BEA’s Ssutive Director, was among the delegates to 


the White House Conference who represented professional associations. Laymen outnum- 
bered the professional educators more than two to one at the discussion tables where basic 
problems of American education were discussed. Shown with Mr. Guy at Table 14 are Miss 
Adeline R. Snyder of Youngstown, Ohio, and the Reverend Cornelius B. Collins of Provi- 


dence, Rhode Island. 


be permitted to debate issues in the gen- 
eral sessions. He ruled out firmly all con- 
ventioneering devices such as recording 
of votes or resolution-passing. The dele- 
gates were held to what the Planning 
Committee considered to be the major 
problems of elementary and secondary 
schools. Little or no consideration was 
given to higher education, adult education, 
and vocational education. 

If a single sentence were to be written 
on the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence, it might read: “White House meet- 
ing urges more funds for education from 
local, state, and federal governments.” 
This same philosophy of spreading re- 
sponsibility for education to all three 
levels of government was applied also 
to the recruitment of teachers, the estab- 
lishment of efficient machinery needed 
to operate the schools, the construction of 
classrooms and their more efficient utiliza- 
tion, and the establishment of a friendly 
public opinion for the publie schools. 
Only on the question of objectives (what 
should our schools accomplish?) did the 
Conference refrain from calling upon 
the state or the federal governments. This 
philosophic task can apparently best be 
undertaken by the parents, the teachers, 
and the local community itself. 

Here, then, are the salient accomplish- 
ments of the White House Conference, on 
which there was almost universal agree- 
ment : 


e It served to reemphasize to the na- 
tion the critical needs of education in six 
vital areas. 

e It publicized the great conviction that 
support of education must come not from 
one, but from three sources—local, state, 
and federal. 

e It helped bring about a new attitude 
on federal aid by the Administration. 

When the conference committee meets 
on January 16 to draft its final report 
to the President, it will have before it 
the minority views of the delegates. 
Among the dissents filed by various dis- 
cussion groups are the following: Greater 
emphasis should be given on education 
for earning a living, visual aids should 
be adopted as a teaching requirement, 
and an appeal for the teaching of safety 
should be voiced. 

In general, the delegates advocated the 
improving of facilities for teaching the 
basic essentials of education, more em- 
phasis on the guidance of youth, and im- 
proved organization of school districts to 
the end of greater efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 

The enthusiasm which was apparently 
generated in Washington is expected to 
be transferred to the local scene. Scores 
of delegates left for home confident that 
state legislatures would go into action 
with more willingness and understanding 
to solve some of their most urgent school 
problems, 
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IN ACTION 


-UBEA Divisions to Hold Meeting in Chicago 


The annual convention of the four 
UBEA Divisions will bring together most 
of the prominent business educators in 
the Nation. The sessions will be held 
concurrently with the convention of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on February 16-18. 
Members of the program committee 
selected “Business Teacher Education 
Competency” for the convention theme. 
The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions ar- 
ranged for five discussion group meetings 
in addition to the general sessions. The 
keynote speaker will be Galen Jones, direc- 
tor, Study on Economic Education of the 
Council for Advancement of Secondary 
Edueation, Inc. Dr. Jones will speak on 
“The Role of the Schools in Raising the 
Level of Economic Competency.” The 
NABTTI program was published in the 
previous issue of the Forum. 


Research Foundation, UBEA 


Fred Archer, president of the UBEA 
Research Foundation, has announced the 
following program: Part I—Reports of 
Committees, Part II—Discussion Groups 
Devoted to “Implementation of Report on 
Needed Research in Business Edueation,” 
and Part II1I—Summary. The session will 
be held on Thursday night. 


UBEA Administration Division 


The Administrators Division will meet 
Friday afternoon with the president, 
Parker Liles, presiding. The program will 
feature: “Problems and Techniques Ap- 
plied to Improvement of (1) Instruction 
and (2) Business Education Curriculum 
Revision.” I. David Satlow and Edith C. 
Sidney will serve as chairmen of the two 
discussion groups. Among the principal 
disecussants are: Leslie Whale, Enos C. 
Perry, Helen Reynolds, Bernard Shilt, 
and Katharine Van Buskirk. 


U.S. Chapter, ISBE 


Ann Eckersley, secretary, U.S. Chapter 
of ISBE, will present an illustrated talk 
on the “1955 International Course” at the 
session of the International Division. The 
Chapter’s president, Dorothy Veon, has 
scheduled an “open house” for alumni of 
the International Courses. The Interna- 


tional Division will begin its session at - 


4:00 p.m. on Friday, 


3+ 


Fellowship Luncheon 


The Fellowship Luncheon on Friday 
will feature a talk by G. Kerry Smith, 
Executive Secretary of the Association 
for Higher Education, NEA. Dr. Smith’s 
subject will be “Current Issues Facing 
Higher Education.” E. C. McGill, Presi- 
dent of UBEA, will preside at the lunch- 
eon. 

Two joint sessions with the AACTE 
have been scheduled. The convention will 
close at noon on Saturday. 

The National Council for Business Edu- 
cation will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago on February 18-19. The Council 
is composed of the fifteen representatives, 
presidents of the UBEA regional associa- 
tions and divisions, and the officers of 


UBEA. 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on 


Business Entrance Tests 


Officers elected for the current year 
by the UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee 
on Tests, which sponsors and administers 
the National Business Entrance Testing 
Program, are: Chairman, Paul S. Lomax, 
professor of business education, New 
York University, representing UBEA; 
Treasurer, Theodore W. Kling, staff offi- 
cer, National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia; and Secretary, 
John E. Whiteraft, supervisor of business 
education, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York. 

Dr. Lomax, well known for his many 
outstanding contributions to business edu- 
cation, was re-elected chairman of the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
for this year. He has served as chairman 
of this committee for several succeeding 
years. Under his able leadership the 
NBE Testing Program has made steady 
progress in new-type test development, 
improved scoring and reporting service, 
and in wider utilization of the National 
Business Entrance Tests in secondary 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States, Canada, and the Insular Posses- 
sions. 

Mr. Kling has been re-elected treas- 
urer. His office is at NOMA headquarters 
where he and members of his staff are 
responsible for the printing and distribu- 
tion of the NBE Tests. In addition, he 
handles the detailed correspondence with 
test-center sponsors and the businessmen 
and educators who write to NOMA head- 


quarters for information regarding the 
NBE Testing Program. 

Mr. Whitcraft was re-elected secretary 
for the second consecutive year. He is 
responsible for developing the agenda for 
the quarterly meetings, taking the minutes 
at official meetings, and handling some of 
the correspondence relating to the work 
of the committee. Mr. Whitcraft is a 
UBEA representative. 

Other members of the UBEA-NOMA 
Joint Committee on Tests for the current 
year are Arthur S. Patrick, University of 
Maryland; and Hollis Guy, both repre- 
senting UBEA. Representatives of NOMA 
are Robert E. Slaughter, vice president, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; Ernest A, 
Pullen, office manager, Florence Pipe 
Foundry and Machine Company; and 
Craig A. Turner, office manager, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The following persons serve as con- 
sultants and special assistants to the 
UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee: Robert 
L. Ferguson, director of scoring centers, 
Western Illinois State College, Macomb; 
Harold C. Reppert, tests specialist, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia; Thomas K, 
LeGuern, director of Dedham Scoring 
Center, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts; and Harold E. Cowan, 
consultant, Dedham, Massachusetts. 


You Have a Date! 


February 16-18. Joint Convention of UBEA 
Divisions (NABTTI, ISBE, Research, Ad- 
ministration) Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


March 22-24. Joint meeting of Central Re 
gion of UBEA and Illinois Business Edu- 
eation Association, Peoria. 


March 29-31. Annual Convention of West- 
ern Business Education Association,* Seattle 
Washington. 


June 10-12. Annual Convention of Future 
Business Leaders of America, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


June 14-16. Annual Convention of Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Association,” 
Wichita, Kansas. 


July 1-6. Annual Convention of National 
Edueation Association and special meetings 
of NEA Departments, Portland, Oregon. 


November 22-24. Annual Convention of 
Southern Business Education Association,* 
Asheville, North Carolina. 


*UBEA Representative Assembly will be 
held in connection with this convention. 
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AFFILIATED, COOPERATING, AND UBEA REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and special projects of affliated, cooperating, and 
UBEA regional associations should be of interest to Forum readers. An affiliated association is any organized 
group of business teachers which has been approved for representation in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 
A UBEA regional association is an autonomous group operating within a UBEA district which has unified its 
program of activities with UBEA and has an official representative on the UBEA National Council for Business 
Education. A cooperating association is defined as a national organization or agency for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a coordinating committee. 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Texas 


The annual meeting of the Texas Busi- 
ness Edueation Association was held in 
San Antonio on November 25. L. D;: 
Haskew, dean of the college of education, 
University of Texas, was the luncheon 
speaker. H. G. Enterline of Indiana Uni- 
versity served as consultant for the book- 
keeping and basic business section meet- 
ings. Consultant for the secretarial sec- 
tion was Madeline Strony of MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

Faborn Etier, president of TBEA, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The new officers for 1955-56 are presi- 
dent, Louis Higginbotham, Director of 
Business Education, Houston Public 
Schools; vice president, Norma §. Hall, 
Lamar Technical College, Beaumont; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Robert F. Bender, Cro- 
zier Technical High School, Dallas; 
treasurer, Elizabeth Seufer, Milby High 
School, Houston; reporter, Ilice Tio, 
Burbank Junior High School, Houston; 
and historian, Phelma Moore, Pan Amer- 
College, Edinburg. 

Delegates to the next UBEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly are Ruth Anderson, 
North Texas State College, Denton, and 
Robert F. Bender. 


Greater Houston Area 


Officers of the Greater Houston Chap- 
ter of the United Business Education 
Association were elected at a recent meet- 
ing. The new officers are: president, Nell 
Wallace, Milby High School; vice presi- 
dent, Alice Etheredge, Pearland High 
School; secretary, Elayne Perkinson, La- 
nier Junior High School; and treasurer, 
Florence Paul, University of Houston. 

Winfred O’Hara, Janie Patterson, and 
Myrl Johnson headed a panel discussion 
on methods which business teachers 
might use to coordinate guidance prac- 
ties with classroom instructional tech- 
niques. 

The Texas Business Education Associ- 
ation will hold its convention next year 
in Houston. 
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Wyoming 


The Wyoming Business Education As- 
sociation held its fall meeting in Casper. 
R. C. Van Wagenen, Chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of 
Publie Instruction, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Van Wagenen spoke on the values of 
professional organizations and upon the 
functions of supervision at the state 
level. 

In the absence of Margaret Chastain, 
Margaret Blacker of Laramie served as 
temporary membership chairman. Ralph 
Masterson, Alberta Smith, and Grant 
Boyles, all of Casper, were on the ar- 
rangements committee. James Zancan- 
ella, State Supervisor of Business Edu- 
cation, was chairman of the meeting. 
Robert L. Hitch, president of the asso- 
ciation, announced that Cassie O’Daniel 
would direct the  teacher-recruitment 
project. 

Margaret Blacker and Robert L. Hitch 
will represent Wyoming at the next re- 
gional UBEA Representative Assembly. 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Business Education As- 
sociation held its fall meeting in the Sky 
Room of the Oklahoma Club in Okla- 
homa City. Della A. Mize, Capitol Hill 
Senior High School, Oklahoma City, is 
the new president. E. D. Silverthorn, 
Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, is 
vice president; and Ray Powell, Dustin 
High School, Dustin, is the secretary- 
treasurer. 

Representing Oklahoma at the next 
UBEA Regional Representative Assem- 
bly will be Ralph Reed, Central State 
College, Edmond; and Della A. Mize, 
president. 


New Mexico 


The Business Education Section of the 
New Mexico Education Association held 
its annual meeting on October 27 in the 
Library of the Albuquerque High School. 

The officers of the section are Warren 
T. Johnston, Artesia High School, chair- 
man; Lucille Sampson, Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, vice chairman; Ruth 


Ticknor, Dexter High School, secretary; 
and Jean Marsh, Albuquerque High 
School, treasurer. 


WESTERN REGION 
California 


“Human Relations and Business Edu- 
cation” is the theme of the California 
Business Edueation Association Conven- 
tion to be held Mareh 25-27, at the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 
George Madison, convention chairman, 
will be assisted by Jerry Cresci, Everett 
Silvia, and Charles Ohman, all of City 
College of San Francisco. Many leaders 
in business education and in_ business. 
have been invited to speak at the various 
meetings. 


Utah 


New officers of the Utah Business 
Teachers Association are: Nellie Ray, 
Snow College, Ephriam, president; Fay 
Thomas, Jordan High School, vice presi- 
dent; Edward L. Christensen, Brigham 
Young University, vice president; and 
Norma Swigart, Latter Day Saints Busi- 
ness College, treasurer. 

Frank Buffo, Lineoln High School; 
Wanda Scott, Provo High School; and 
LaVere Wadley, American Fork High 
School; were elected to the executive 
board. 

Leah S. Robinson, North Summit 
High School, heads the membership 
committee. Amy Cooper, Weber High 
School, is the auditor. The nominating 
committee is composed of Ina Doty, 
Utah State Agricultural College; Keith 
Anderson, Spanish Fork High School; 
and Dorothy Engalls, West High School. 


A business meeting for the officers 
was held on November 19. 


Come One, Come All 
to the 

WBEA CONVENTION 

Edmond Meany Hotel 

Seattle, Washington 

March 29-31, 1956 
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Proper Posture 


in the Classroom 
with 


AyusTRite 
TYPING 


CHAIRS 


and 


TABLES 


Notice that the seat is just the right height and the 
k rest is in the correct ition for proper seat- 
Both seat and backrest are ond and 
adjusted the student. Witb 
the can demonstrate and the student can 
practice proper posture as it is prescribed. 
Both chair and table frames are of heavy 1)%’’—16 
=. steel tubing, electrically welded for life-time 
bility. No sharp, square edges, all rounded. 


AJUSTRITE Typing Ta- 
bles in three heights— } 
26%”, 28” and 30” with 


1” adjustment in rubber nose glide. Standard 


top 22” x 28”, other sizes available. Steel Book 
Holder 7” x 13” x 17” expanded steel — 
u - 


Mounted to frame without screws or bolts. 
ber mounted. 


2240 
INSTRUCTORS TABLE: Hardwood saddled seat 
Permits standup teach- adjusts 16” to 21”, 
ing. 3 bts.: 40”, 44”, 48”, backrest 5” 
FREE TRIAL—Sam 30 day trial 


ples furnished for 
without obligation. Send for illustrated folder. 


AJUSTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
2144 Madison Ave. Toledo 2, Ohio 


CENTRAL REGION 


Illinois 

The Illinois Business Education Asso- 
ciation is pleased to have the Governing 
Board of the Central Region of the 
United Business Education Association 
(NEA) at the state convention to be 
held March 22-24 at Peoria. A number 
of the CRUBEA members who are out- 
standing state leaders will appear on the 
program. Plans are being made for the 
second meeting of the executive board of 
CRUBEA. 

The purpose of CRUBEA is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the UBEA affili- 
ated associations in the Central Region 
to work together to improve the pro- 


able each affiliated organization in the 
region to send a representative to two 
state meetings each year for study and 
reports on out-of-state activities; and to 
work more closely with the United Busi- 
ness Education Association and the state 
education associations. 


Wisconsin 


New officers of the Wisconsin Busi- 
ness Edueation Association were elected 
at the November meeting held in Mil- 
waukee in connection with the Wisconsin 
Edueation Association. The officers in- 
elude: Marvin Hauser, Janesville High 
School, president; Lorraine Missling, 
Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, first 
vice-president; Nina Slaughter, Eau 
Clair High School, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Kenneth Grove, Central High 
School, West Allis, secretary-treasurer. 

Helen Schumacher of West High 
School, Green Bay, was elected to the 
executive board. Other members of the 
executive board are: Florence Trakel, 
Waukesha High School, past president; 
Henry Collins, Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater; and Ray Larson, principal 
of Richland Center High School. 


EASTERN REGION 


New Jersey 


Clinton Compher, New Brunswick 
High School, presided at the November 
11 meeting of the New Jersey Business 
Education Association held at the Hotel 
Shelburne in Atlantie City. 

“Business Education in New Jersey— 
Past, Present, and in the Future” was 
the theme of the meeting. The topic was 


BUSINESS EDUCATION Foruw« 


. 


fession of business teaching. It will en- .. Helen L. Widener, Bellefield Girls Vo- 


sembly in St. Petersburg 


discussed by Albert E. Jochen, State 
Department of Education; Robert Joy, 
Supervisor of Distributive and Business 
Edueation; and Louis A. Rice, Fairleigh 
Dickinson College. Florence Adamo, 
Vineland High School, and Albert D, 
Angel, principal of Central Commercial 
and Technical High School, Newark, 
served as discussion leaders. 

The mid-winter meeting of the associa- 
tion will feature an afternoon and eve. 
ning visit to an industry in the North 
Jersey Area. In the spring, the associ- 
ation will assist in sponsoring a work- 
shop at New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege in Paterson. The final meeting of 
the year will be held on the Rutgers 
University campus, New Brunswick. 


Tri-State 


cational High School, Pittsburgh, is the 
1955-56 president of the Tri-State Busi- 
ness Education Association. Other off- 
cers include: Robert Lynch, Johnstown 
High School, first vice-president; Cath- 
erine Casillo, New Kensington High 
School, second vice-president; Elizabeth 
Coreoran, Brentwood High School, see- 
retary; and Athena Saphos, Olivers High 
School, Pittsburgh, treasurer. 

Directors for the year are Frank F. 
Sanders, Board of Education, Pitts. 
burgh; Brother Gedeon Charles, Central 
Catholie High School, Pittsburgh; Geral- 
dine Dickinson, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh; Alexander I. Hartman, Rob- 
ert Morris School, Pittsburgh; and Vir- 
ginia L. Becker, Brownsville High 
School, Brownsville. 


SOUTHERN REGION 


South Carolina 


The seventh annual fall convention of 
the South Carolina Business Education 
Association convened on October 29, at 
Winthrop College, with Margaret P. Hol- 
liday, state president, presiding. 

Madeline S. Strony of the Gregg Divi- 
sion of McGraw Hill Publishing Con- 
pany addressed the group during the 
morning session on “Beginning Shorthand 
and Transcription.” The afternoon ses 
sion featured “Developing Employable 
Personalities.” The attendance at this 
meeting was the largest in the history of 
the association. 

Margaret P. Holliday and Eleanor 
Patrick were named as the official dele- 
gates to the UBEA Representative As- 
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THANK YOU! 


As retiring president of SBEA may I thank the mem- 
bership for the privilege you gave me of serving the 
Association during 1955. We had a good year with a 
record achievement in unified memberships and a great 
convention at St. Petersburg. 

You will want to join me, I know, in pledging to our 
new president, Gladys Johnson, our unified effort for an 
even greater accomplishment in 1956. 

—Vernon A. Musselman 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SBEA PRESIDENT 


I would like to express the appreciation of all of the offi- 
cers for the confidence you have placed in us in electing us 
as your leaders for 1956. While we appreciate the honor that 
has been bestowed upon us, we are ever mindful of the re- 
sponsibility that accompanies that honor. We shall do every- 
thing within our power to uphold the high standards that 
have been set for us by our former leaders. 

The attendance at St. Petersburg broke previous records 
for our SBEA conventions, and the program and fellowship 
of that meeting were unsurpassed. However, this is a new 
year and new goals and plans must be set for a bigger and 
better convention in 1956. 

We are very happy to report that each member of your 
executive board and each committee chairman is busy with 
his particular responsibility for the 1956 meeting in Ashe- 
ville. In fact, some chairmen had already planned their part 
of the program and invited their consultants before leaving 
St. Petersburg. There is nothing slow about Southern busi- 
ness teachers! 

It was my privilege to visit the George Vanderbilt Hotel, 
our 1956 convention headquarters, during the Christmas holi- 
days. I was most favorably impressed with the offerings of 
the hotel. The management is cooperative and the meeting 
roms and other facilities are fully adequate to meet our 
requirements. It was my pleasure, also, to meet with the 
convention chairman, William P. Warren, and his local com- 
mittee. We spent much time making plans and setting up 
the organization necessary for carrying out those plans. Some 
imovations in the program are being developed and, while 
we do not plan to “break any traditions,” we think you will 
like the new ideas. The business teachers in North Carolina 
are leaving nothing undone to provide attractive entertain- 
ment for all who come. 

Asheville is centrally located for SBEA members. It is 
considered by many to be in the “Garden Spot of Our Coun- 
try.” Let’s adopt “On to Asheville” as our slogan for ’56 and 
begin planning right now to bring the whole family for a 
sight-seeing trip while we attend the sessions. 

New goals are set also for membership in 1956. There is 
every reason to believe that SBEA will enjoy the attainment 
of reaching a new high in membership this year. What better 
way to begin the Centennial Celebration than by paying your 
membership dues early and getting at least one new member! 

We'll see you in Asheville at Thanksgiving time.—Guapys 
E. Jounson, SBEA President 
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| FROM THE GULF TO THE BLUE RIDGE 


New Degrees. Congratulations are in order for Lloyd Baugham 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
conferred a doctorate on him at the close of the summer 
session. . . . Rubye Hitchcock of Tifton (Ga.) High School, 
has recently received the Master of Arts degree at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. . . . Lytle C. Fowler, University of 
Mississippi, was awarded the degree of Doctor of Education 
by New York University on October 24. His thesis, was, “A 
Study to Determine Whether or Not the Junior Colleges in 
Mississippi Are Meeting Adequately the Business Education 
Needs of the Post-Secondary School Youth in the Area Which 
These Schools Were Organized to Serve.” 


New Addresses. James T. Thompson, formerly of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, has accepted a position at 
the State Teachers College in Memphis, Tennessee. . . Ouida 
Debter, formerly of Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, has accepted a position at East 
Carolina College, Greenville. . . . Elizabeth Moore, formerly 
a member of the faculty of Sparta (Ga.) High School, has 
joined the staff at Syeamore (Ga.) High School. ... W. R. 
Legette is a new business education teacher at the Tifton 
(Ga.) High School. . . . Catherine Baker, a former president. 
of the Georgia Business Teachers Association, has returned 
to Georgia from Tennessee. Miss Baker has joined the faculty 
of the Georgia State College. .. . Ellen Lensing of Wisconsin. 
and Illinois is now at Greensboro (N. C.) High School... . 
Anna Cooper has joined the faculty of the Monticello (Ga.) 
High School. . . . Mrs. W. W. Ware has transferred from 
Soperton to Brewton (Ga.) High School. . . . The Sparta 
(Ga.) High School faculty has weleomed Cleo Mattox into- 
their school. . . . Kenneth Durr has returned to Louisiana 
and to the faculty of Northwestern State College after teach- 
ing two years in a Bridgeport, Connecticut, high school. . . . 
Jewell Watson, formerly of Northwestern (La.) State Col- 
lege, is teaching at Northeast State College, Monroe, Louisi- 
ana. ... Earlene Andes Smith has accepted a position at 
Radford College, Virginia. 


Here and There. Two North Carolina business teachers have 
become “Mr. and Mrs.” They are Nellie Ellison, Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, and Sam Dry of Boone High 
School, who were married recently. . . . Jane White, Georgia 
State College for Women, was the guest speaker for the 
Seventh District meeting of the Georgia Business Education 
Association. Her subject was “The Teaching of Beginning 
Shorthand.” . . . Lois Frazier, Meredith College, Raleigh, is 
first vice-president of the North Carolina Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. . . . E. R. Browning, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, was guest speaker at the 
Northwestern District meeting of North Carolina Education 
Association. . . . Frank M. Herndon, national treasurer, at- 
tended the executive meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon at Me- 
Cormick State Park, Spencer, Indiana, November 10-12... . 

(Please turn to page four) 
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’ OFFICERS FOR 1956 . . . Standing, left to right: Vernon Ander- 
son, treasurer, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky; Theodore 
Woodward, 2nd vice-president, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee; Gladys E. Johnson, president, Central 


CONVENTION REPORT 


IN THE LAND of beautiful waters with sun-kissed shores 
dotted by swaying palms (and green benches), Southern 
Business Edueators found inspiration and enlightenment as 
they assembled for the 1955 Convention at the Soreno Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, November 24-26. 

A variety of activities filled the morning—the UBEA 
10,000 Club Breakfast and Representative Assembly, swim- 
ming, sightseeing, an Exeeutive Board meeting for getting the 
affairs of the convention in order, or a visit to the church of 
one’s choice. 

Good fellowship prevailed throughout the evening on 
Thursday as old friends and new friends, all friends in busi- 
ness education, gathered round the festive board to give 
thanks for the good that has come to them through the 
years and to take a look at the bounty that lies ahead. Dr. 
Musselman presided at the dinner; Kenneth Zimmer, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, Virginia, served as 
toastmaster. The invocation was given by Secretary Z. S. 
Dickerson, Florence State Teachers College, Florence, Ala- 
bama; and Floyd T. Christian, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pinellas County, Florida, extended the gracious welcome 
which had already been so evident throughout the day in 
the many courtesies extended to the conventioners by their 
genial hosts. 

“Better Business Education Through Improved Instrue- 
tion” came to life as the theme for the convention through 
the keynote address “Have Traditions Got You Down” given 
at the Fellowship Dinner, Thanksgiving evening, by Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University. As the 
listener embraces Dr. Forkner’s forceful challenge to break 
with tradition, he cannot help but turn to seeking out what 
new and better ways there may be for the direction of the 
youth in business and to a clearing of unfruitful practices 
from current teaching procedures. 

On Friday, everyone settled down to the business of the 
convention in real earnest. The First General Session was 
opened with the invocation by Alton H. Glasure, Pastor, 
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High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Harry Huffman, Ist vice. 
president, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg; and Vernon 
A. Musselman, immediate past-president, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. Seated: Lois Frazier, regional membership chairman, 
Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina; Marie Louise Franques, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; and Lucy Robinson, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville. 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES .. . Standing, left to right: Reed 
Davis, West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery; George 
Wagoner, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Lucille Branscomb, 
Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville; Vance T. Littlejohn, 
The Woman’s College, U.N.C., Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Edna Long, High School, Bartow, Florida; and John T. Goen, 
Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. Seated: Polly Lou 
Hicks, High School, Boyce, Louisiana; Sara Anderson, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; Mildred Brading, Central High 
School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Maxie Lee Work, University of 
Mississippi High School, University; and Eleanor Patrick, Senior 
High School, Chester, South Carolina. Ross Anderson, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky, was not present when the 
picture was made. 


First Presbyterian Church, St. Petersburg. There were 
greetings from the Honorable Samuel G. Johnson, Mayor of 
St. Petersburg, and a response given by Gladys E. Johnson, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. The topic for this session centered 
upon the improvement of the business education curriculum, 
with Charles E. Davis, Superintendent, Henrico County 
Schools, Richmond, Virginia, giving the school superinten- 
dent’s views on business education; John Rowe, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, pointing his remarks toward 
the improvement of education curriculum patterns; and W. 
C. Gill, Office Manager, Douglas Aireraft Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, developing the area of a common ground for 
business and education. 

Divisional meetings were held immediately following the 
First General Session. In the Secondary Division, Nora 
Goad, Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia, presided and Leila Reid, Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, Jacksonville, Florida, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture, “Is Your Voice Really You?” which brought 
out the salient features and value of appropriate manners 
and voice tones for effective telephone communication. 

The representatives of the private business schools heard 
Morgan J. Morey of Tampa College speak on “Business 
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Becomes a Profession” in which he stressed the need for 
recruiting top-level students for careers in business. Mary 
Crump, Jones Business College, Orlando, Florida, presided 
at this session. 

For the Junior College Division, Binford Peoples of North- 
east Junior College, Booneville, Mississippi, served as chair- 
man; and Doak S. Campbell, President, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, spoke to the group on the role of th 
junior college in business education. ji 

From the Colleges and Universities Division, for which 
Norval Garrett, Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana, was chairman, came the report of a panel dis- 
cussion moderated by Russell Hosler, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 

In the Friday afternoon sectional meetings, conventioners 
assembled according. to their major Sybiet interests. The 
Basic Business Group under the chajrmanship of Alvin 
Dickinson, University of Arkansas, Fayebteville, heard James 
W. Loyd, University of Florida, GainéSvile, speak on the 
use of supplementary material in basic business and Mildred 
Brading, Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas, speak 
on the use of community resources in basic business. 

Martin Stegenga, Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, served as chairman for the Clerical Practice Section. 
“Improving Instruction in a General Clerical Training Pro- 
gram” was presented as a panel discussion with Arthur L. 
Walker, State Supervisor of Business Education, Richmond, 
Virginia, serving as moderator, and James W. Crews, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Emma D. d’Aquin, Rabouin 
Vocational High School, New Orleans, and Russell Hosler, 
Wisconsin, as members of the panel. They pointed the atten- 
tion of the group to the need for additional and continued 
study or research in the proper integration of acquired 
skills and techniques as a finishing course, and in the de- 
sirable related knowledges for the field of business and gen- 
eral education. 

Those who were interested and concerned with the problems 
of administration and supervision for business education 
assembled with Parker Liles, Atlanta City Schools, Atlanta, 
as chairman of their section. Wilson Ashby, University of 
Mississippi, was moderator for a panel composed of Mary 
M. Beard, West Fulton High School, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Maudie Cook, Coral Gables High School, Coral Gables, Flori- 
da; Gladys Johnson, Central High School, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas; and Harold McGuire, Robert E. Lee Institute, Thomaston, 
Georgia, and directed the discussion of the administrative and 
supervisory problems of the high school department head. 


The Bookkeeping and Accounting Section chose to direct 
their attention to the improvement of instruction through 
the use of supplementary materials. Polly Lou Hicks, Boyce 
High School, Boyce, Louisiana, was chairman for the section 
and John Pendery of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati; Naney Nelson, Chester High School, Chester, 
South Carolina; J. H. Sims, Henry Clay High School, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; and Roy S. Stevens, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Alabama, comprised the discussion group. 

D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, together with Margaret T. Holliday, Conway 
High School, Conway, South Carolina; Ellen Moore, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama; and Ada Bell Hall, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, Kentucky; were partici- 
pants in the discussion of “Better Secretaries Through Im- 
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proved Instruction.” W. L. Tucker, Washington County 
Technical School, Abingdon, Virginia, was ehairman for 
the section on Secretarial Studies. 


At the close of a busy and profitable day, the happy 
conventioners were brought together for the Annual Banquet. 
Highlighting the banquet program, which included greetings 
from UBEA and the regional associations, was an address by 
Robert Slaughter, Vice President of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. Mr. Slaughter’s topic for the evening “The Dimen- 
sion of Personality in Teaching” focused his listeners’ atten- 
tion upon that third (perhaps even fifth) dimension—the 
student’s own personality. 


Divisional and sectional chairmen for the 1956 convention 


‘are: Secondary Schools, Ethel Hart, Fairview High School, 


Camden, Arkansas; Private Business Schools, R. A. Evans, 
Evans School of Commerce, Gastonia, North Carolina; Junior 
Colleges, J. W. Childers, Sunflower Junior College; Moore- 
head, Mississippi; Colleges and Universities, Gerald B. Rob- 
ins, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; Basic Business, 
Evelyn M. Babb, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida; 
Clerical Practice, James W. Crews, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; Administration and Supervision, Euclede 
Threlkeld, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, 
Florida; Bookkeeping and Accounting, Nellie E. Dry, Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina; and 
Secretarial, Hollie W. Sharpe, Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


The convention was organized into discussion groups for 
Saturday morning. In the area of visual aids, the group 
was headed by Frank Herndon, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, with Eugenia Moseley, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
as consultant and Kileen Howle, Cairo High School, Cairo, 
Illinois; Kathryn Korstian, Coosa School, Rome, Georgia; 
Bonnie Nicholson, Bessemer High School, Bessemer, Ala- 
bama; and Basil O. Sweat, Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana, as participants. 


C. C. Dawson, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, 
Tennessee, was chairman of the group studying new eurricu- 
lum patterns in business teaching. John Rowe, North Dakota, 
served as consultant with Theodore Woodward, Tennessee, 
George A. Wagoner, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, and 
Gladys Peck, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, as principal discussants. 


Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, presided 
in the group interested in special techniques for helping the 
slow learner. Myron A. Cunningham, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, as consultant was joined by Ray C. Fields, De- 
land, Florida; Genevieve M. Butcher, Glenville State College, 
Glenville, West Virginia; John L, Lambert, Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, Richmond, Virginia; and Betty S. Mintz, 
Ashley High School, Gastonia, North Carolina, in the de- 
velopment of the topic. 


Consultant for the area of guidance and evaluation of 
techniques in business teaching was J. Frank Dame, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Other participants included: 
Catherine Moak Furr, High School, Picayune, Mississippi; 
Bessie Hiers, Lake City High School, Lake City, Florida; 
Lucy Robinson, Peabody Laboratory School, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville; William P. Warren, 
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Candler High School, Candler, North Carolina; and Maxie 
Lee Work, University High School, Oxford, Mississippi. 
Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, was chairman. 

The place of the business teacher institution as an aid to 
in-service teachers was the subject of interest in the group 
under the chairmanship of Arthur L. Walker, Virginia. 
Consultant and discussants, for this topic were: Vance Little- 
john, North Carolina; Edna Bailey, Georgia Training School, 
Milledgeville; Charles E. Davis, Virginia; Walter Williams, 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida; and 
Denton L, Cook, Supervision Principal of Plant City Senior 
High School, Plant City, Florida. 

Then once again in General Session—a time to pause and 
reflect upon the values of professional group membership 
and activities—the group assembled for the final meeting. 
Outlining the vital contributions of the unified associations to 
the individual business educator were E. C. McGill, UBEA 
President, Emporia, Kansas; Frank Dame, Council member; 
Theodore Woodward, UBEA Past President; and Hollis Guy, 
UBEA Executive Director. 

Ever interested in education for business and the business 
of education, the conventioners look toward Thangsgiving in 
1956 when they will meet in Asheville, North Carolina, for 
the further consideration of ways in which they might achieve 
advancement and growth in their chosen profession. 


A MESSAGE TO UBEA-SBEA MEMBERS 


I shall never forget my visit to St. Petersburg and the 
opportunity of working with the splendid business education 
leaders in the Southern Region. We have often heard of the 
fine professional spirit that exists in the South—I really saw 
an excellent demonstration of that spirit under the leadership 
of Dr. Musselman, other SBEA officers, and state represen- 
tatives. I am confident that SBEA is going to make new 
membership records next year. We know that the 1500 mem- 
bership goal is only a token of what can be developed in the 
Southern Region. I could tell by the spirit and enthusiasm 
that was prevalent among the members, state representatives, 
and the officers that nothing can stop the Association from 
having 2000 to 2500 members in a reasonable period of time. 

SBEA has been a leader in many respects. It was the first 
region in UBEA to become activated. It has maintained the 
highest membership of any region in UBEA since it came 
into the UBEA family. It has shown a fine professional 
spirit of cooperation between the states, the region, and 
UBEA. I am confident that many more great things are 
going to take place under the leadership which exists in the 
South. 

It is evident that FBLA has shown tremendous growth in 
the Southern Region. This, too, is due to your fine profes- 
sional spirit. You have set a pattern which is very significant 
for the other regions to follow. 

I am proud to be a part of the SBEA organization even 
though it must be indirect through my office as president of 
the United Business Education Association. I am sure that 
I ean speak for all the UBEA officers and members of the 
UBEA National Council when I tell you how grateful we 
are to SBEA for the fine support you are giving your na- 
tional organization.—K. C. McGitt, UBEA President 
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EXTENDING MEMBERSHIP 


The new officers and committee chairmen of the Southern 
Business Education Association see many bright spots in the 
membership picture. SBEA is leading other regions in mem- 
bership at present. Latest reports show that only a few more 
members are needed before the goal of 1,500 is met for the 
year. Our UBEA president has challenged us to exceed our 
goal by at least 500. Shall we accept the challenge? 

In terms of our potential membership, however, the picture 
is not so bright. We could have met our goal if every busi- 
ness education teacher in only two states had joined. Too 
many of our teachers are denying themselves the opportunity 
to associate with fellow teachers of similar interests. 

The membership chairmen in the twelve southern states 
have worked diligently. They have mailed bulletins, printed 
literature, and personal invitations to you and to prospective 
members. They are:to be congratulated on the success of 
their fall campaigns., Now they need you to speak to other 
business education teachers in your school or district to en- 
courage them to join our unified associations. 

Membership in the UBEA-SBEA provides many benefits— 
publications, testing service, research reports, working rela- 
tionships with NEA, and fellowship of other members at 
meetings. There is a place for everyone interested in business 
education. 

If each current member invites one other person to join, 
we can easily surpass our goal. Will you do your part to 
keep SBEA the leader? Suggest to your associates that they 
send in their dues immediately; or, better still, agree to mail 
the check yourself—Lois Frazier, SBEA Regional Member- 
ship Chairman 


From the Gulf to the Blue Ridge | 
(Continued from page one) | 
Jacquelyn Keith, Seminole, Georgia, is now Mrs. Eugene 
Hornsby. . . . Penny Woodward, Hazelhurst, Georgia, and 
Frank Jones were married on July 2... . Mathilde Harda- 
way was recently promoted to Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Education at the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. . . . Our deepest sympathy goes 
to Elizabeth Rainey and Martha Mercier, Georgia business 
teachers, and to Sara Zeagler of Columbia, South Carolina, 
who lost their husbands in recent months. . . . Patty Spruill, 
for many years a member of the staff at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, died 
of a heart attack last summer. . . . Betty Matthews, formerly 
of Greensboro Senior High School, became Mrs. L. J. Farns- 
worth during the summer and is now living in Ohio. . . . Marie 
Louise Franques, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, and An- 
drew Ferguson, Linville, Louisiana, past presidents of the 
Louisiana Business Education Association, represented the 
state association at the Governor’s Conference on Education 
held in November. . .. A note to Don Fuller, Milledgeville, 
Georgia, from Cameron Bremseth says that he and his family 
are enjoying their stay in Tehran. . . . Nancy Nelson is serv- 
ing SBEA in a dual capacity—secretary of the Secondary 
Division and secretary of the bookkeeping and accounting 
section for the 1956 convention. Miss Nelson, head of the 
department of business education of Chester High School, 
was a panel participant at the 1955 convention. . . . Elizabeth 
Holeomb, Columbia, is local chairman of arrangements for 
the spring convention of the SCBEA. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FoRUM 
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The Future Business Leader 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


Then and Now: A Prize-Winning Project 


The Waynesboro (Virginia) High School Chapter of FBLA won second place for high schools 
in Event 2, Most Unique Project, at the National Convention. The project is presented here 
as a suggestion for other chapters to consider when planning programs for the 1957 Centennial 
Celebration—100 Years of Progress in Education. 


WHENEVER ONE UNRAVELS the golden threads 
that bind any phase of life today with that of the past, 
the research rewards are valuable and very informative. 
At least this has been our experience-from the moment 
that we located the first typewriter bought for Waynes- 
boro High School—an 1890 Remington. 

As soon as we had finished admiring our ‘‘new’’ piece 
of equipment, the Chapter decided to make a study of 
the offices of the decade before the turn of the century. 
To carry out the project, the members began making a 
collection of old equipment by contacting friends, older 
persons, and long-established firms. As the collection 
grew, it was decided that such valuable information 
should be shared with others. To do this, we wrote a 
skit comparing the business offices of the 1890’s with 
those of today. 

In this presentation of our ‘‘horse and buggy’’ busi- 
ness, we used all of the collected items for dramatic dis- 
play. Then we borrowed period costumes from ‘‘The 
Doll House’’ at Staunton for the four members who 
played the parts of bookkeeper, amanuensis, proprietor, 
and his suspicious wife. The batwing collar, curled mus- 
tache, striped trousers and long coat of the proprietor 
blended in appropriate dignity with the shirt waists 
made with high necklines and leg o’mutton sleeves, plus 
the necessary floor-length skirts of the office girls. 


Modern Office 


In the first presentation, it was decided to show an 
up-to-date office on the stage beside the one of yester- 
year. The second skit was written for the modern dis- 
play. In this dramatization, three members of the Chap- 
ter, wearing the smart tailored apparel of today, deftly 
operated the modern equipment. A narrator skillfully 
portrayed both offices and added a few humorous com- 
ments for the sake of entertainment. Thus we began an 
educational project that many have enjoyed with us. 

Five presentations of the skits and the collection of 
equipment have brought invaluable experience to the 
members of the Waynesboro High School Chapter of 
FBLA. The first showing was made early in the year 
on parents’ night of visitation as an entertaining fea- 
ture. The entire high school assembly enjoyed the sec- 
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ond showing of the two skits. Then our skits, like ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer’’ and ‘‘Huck Finn’’ began to go abroad. The 
Madison College Chapter of FBLA invited us to present 
our project at one of its meetings. Our small bit of fame 
began to spread, and we were invited to present the skit 
for the FBLA Regional meeting. We appeared also at 
the meeting of the Virginia Business Education <Asso- 
ciation in all our antique glory. The list of thirty col- 
lectors items follows. ° 


1890 Remington 1895 Picture 

1890 Mimeograph 1890 Horseshoe 
1890 Bookkeeper’s stool 1890 Rolltop desk 
1890 Spike file 1885 Coat tree 
1900 Dictaphone 1890 Accounts books 
1890 Box file 1885 Cyclopedias 
1840 Bookkeeper’s desk 1890 Costumes 
1875 Almanac 1890 Pencil 

1895 Ladies magazine 1890 Printing book 
1890 Valise 1890 Ink wells 
1890 Pen holder 1890 Spectacles 
1900 Pencil sharpener 1890 Adding machine 
1890 Pen 1890 Spittoon 


1885 Proprietor’s chair 1880 Letter press 

1890 Marble paper weight 1890 Stationery 

By this time we began to feel like a real troupe of 
actors. Our State FBLA Adviser invited us to present 
our skits at the State FBLA Convention, but due to the 
illness of our sponsor we couldn’t complete arrange- 
ments for an appearance of the entire cast and props. 


Vocabulary Building 


Besides the wonderful experiences that our Chapter 
members have had, we learned new words. Gibly, we 
began to use such terms as amanuensis for secretary. 
We learned also that type-writer was written with a 
hyphen and that the word could mean either the opera- 
tor or the machine. Also, in those days book keeper was 
written as two words. 

A year of fine Chapter fellowship has been enriched 
by a project that we intend to carry on because we have 
much to learn about the offices of those ‘‘Gay Nineties.”’ 
We are like Noah Webster in his endless search for words. 
Our quest has just begun.—_F BLA ComMiITTEE, CHAPTER 
466, WayNeEsporo HIGH ScHOOL. 
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FORKNER ALPHABET 
SHORTHAND 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF BLOCKS TO PROGRESS? 


FEAR! Don’t let any of these 
APATHY! prevent you from explor- 
ing the amazing possi- 
IGNORANCE! filities of FORKNER 
TRADITION! ALPHABET SHORTHAND 


THE ONLY See SYSTEM THAT IS SO SIMPLE 
DOES NOT HAVE TO “TAKE A 


THAT THE TEA 
COURSE” IN ORDER To BE ABLE TO TEACH IT. 
Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Distributors. 


Clip coupon on Forum wrapper for an examination copy. 


NB E 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS 


Be sure to Clip ’n Mail the coupons from this issue of the 
FORUM which will bring you free aids for use in your 
business education classroom. 

The Clip ’n Mail coupon service UBEA provides its mem- 
bers through the clever use of the FORUM wrapper is more 
evidence that it is good to belong to an association which 
is constantly thinking of ways and means to make our class- 
room work easier, more effective, and even more pleasant. 


DO YOUR STUDENTS POSSESS 
National Business Entrance 
Certificates of Proficiency? 


They should! Companies recognize the Certificate 
as attesting to the holder’s skill-ability for success- 


fully handling beginner duties in one or more 
areas of office work: Typewriting, Stenography, 
Machine Calculation, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, and General Clerical. 


The Certificate will help your graduates to obtain 
office employment. 


YOU can make this possible now. 
How? Write for descriptive literature today. 


Address inquiries to 


UBEA-NOMA Joint Committee on Tests 
132 West Chelten Avenue Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


BUDGET LIMITED2 Then we recommend our 


Non-removable glides easily 
adjust to heights of 27% to 30% 
inches. Glides also compensate 
for uneven floors. 


SEND NOW 
For complete information on the Model 6-100 
or Model 6-1 typing tables. Write Dept. F. 


ADJUSTEZE CORP. 


805 East Center Street — Anaheim, California 


ADJUSTEZE 


“LIMITED-ADJUSTMENT” TYPING TABLE 


This limited-adjustment typing table gives your 
students many of the “posture-perfect” advan- 
tages of the Adjusteze Model 6-1 fully adjust- 
able table — at a much lower cost! 

The limited-adjustment table can be adjusted 
to take care of height variations in any average 
group of students. It gives you highest quality, 
fool-proof, tamper-proof construction. Unob- 
structed knee room! No vibration! Roomy 
enough for the new large electric typewriters 
and all other office machines. Low initial cost! 
Lifetime wear! 

Note: We suggest the Adjusteze limited-ad- 
justment table for 85% of classroom, and — 
extra-large or extra-small students — the fully 
adjustable table for 15% of classroom! 
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The Winter Issue of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly is a professional sérvice of the 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, a Division of the United Business 
Education Association (Department of the National 
Education Association). The subscription rate of 
three dollars a year includes a year’s membership 


in the four UBEA Professional Divisions (institu- 
tions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for infor- 
mation concerning the Quarterly. 


AES 


Electrics simplify the teaching and learning of 
typing. Remington simplifies the Electric. The 
Remington Electric ‘““Natural Slope” keyboard, 
normal key locations and non-misfiring key action 
enable students to make the transition to manual 
typewriters—and back, without time-wasting, 
difficult adjustment periods. Students trained 
on the Remington Electric become “all-round” 
typists — quickly, easily! 


Memingtor. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Send for free booklet: S.T.E.P. (School Typewriter Electric Program) Kit (RE8675), Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 
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